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INTRODUCTION 
I 


A srrone desire for unity is sweeping through world Lutheran- 
ism. This was given outward expression when official representa- 
tives of the various Lutheran Churches throughout the world 
assembled in Lund and formed the Lutheran World Federation. 
At this time it was decided that the Lutheran World Federation 
should publish a theological quarterly of its own in both German 
and English editions. It was deemed a matter of extraordinary im- 
portance that world Lutheranism should thus acquire a common 
medium of expression. 

Such a journal, representative of Lutheranism as a whole, 
has great tasks to perform. 

1. The Lutheran Church rests upon the foundation of the 
gospel. It embraces as its own Luther’s assertion in the sixty- 
second of the Ninety-five Theses: “The true treasure of the 
church is the most holy Gospel of the glory and the grace of 
God.” Luther’s great achievement was that he opened the eyes 
of his contemporaries and those of later generations to the glory 
of the gospel. In keeping with Luther’s achievement, and in order 
to extend this achievement, it is the primary task of the Lutheran 
Church in every age to penetrate as deeply as possible into the 
meaning of the gospel. The great realities which remain matters 
of cardinal concern to the Lutheran Church are the Word of God 
and faith, the law and the gospel, God’s act in Christ, justification 
through faith alone, and the Christian’s vocation here in this 
world. Expressed in other terms, this means that theology—in the 
deepest sense of the word—must always occupy a central place. 
This quarterly, too, regards it one of its chief tasks to promote 
theological thinking. Nothing can contribute so much to Lu- 
theran unity as collaboration in the interest of a right understand- 
ing of the gospel which has been entrusted to us. 
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2. The Lutheran Church exists in all parts of the world, and 
among people who speak in a great variety of tongues. This can 
produce isolation and a sense of strangeness on the part of one 
group toward another. We know altogether too little of one an- 
other. If we really purpose to stand together, therefore, we must 
come closer to one another and become better acquainted. Other- 
wise it will often occur that even extraordinarily important con- 
tributions to theology may remain unnoticed because they have 
been published in a more or less inaccessible language. ‘This quar- 
terly regards it one of its primary purposes to make such funda- 
mental contributions available to Lutheranism as a whole. 

3. However, the task of the Lutheran Church goes beyond 
theology in the strict sense of the term. Practical church life also 
demands attention. We have much to learn from one another in 
this field. It will therefore be one of the central purposes of this 
new quarterly to convey information concerning the practical 
life of Lutheran Churches beyond the boundaries of these church 
bodies. 

4. Ihe most conspicuous demonstration of Lutheran co- 
operation is to be found in the quinquennial assemblies of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. But if the work which is done in these 
assemblies is to be of more than ephemeral character, and if this 
work is really to become profoundly significant, there must be 
conscientious preparation between assemblies. Here, too, our 
quarterly has an important mission to fulfill. It must provide for 
a continuous discussion of the great questions which occupy the 
attention of the assemblies and it must provide for a further de- 
velopment and undergirding of conclusions already reached by 
co-operative labors in order to prepare for the next assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation. 

May the journal thus called into being become an instrument 
to serve the cause of the gospel and the unity of Lutheranism, 


and may the blessing of God rest upon the work which is here 
begun! 


ANpDERS NyGren 
President, Lutheran World Federation 
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INTRODUCTION 


II 


THE APPEARANCE of THE LuTHERAN Wortp Review is the ful- 
fillment of a hope and a dream. Here at last the Lutheran 
Churches of the world have a magazine for continuing the proc- 
esses begun at the Lund Assembly in 1947. Here every Lu- 
| theran may read the minds of the churches which constitute the 
| Lutheran World Federation. Here we may “share the strength of 
the strong with the weak.” Here we may see demonstrated the 
_ place which theology has in the life of the church. Here the Lu- 
theran Church may learn to know herself, and those outside the 
Lutheran Church may learn to know us as we truly are, for “we 
are neither known nor understood.” The world has access to the 
_ writings of Luther but does not have access to the writings of the 
Lutheran Churches which formed the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. The Lutheran Churches themselves are not acquainted with 
other Lutheran Churches of the world. This magazine should 
be a beginning toward ending our own provincialism in our own 
country or church body and toward ending our isolationism with 
respect to the accomplishments and problems of other churches. 

However, not only in the field of theology will this maga- 
zine prove valuable. It should also serve as a forum for the discus- 
sion of practical problems. We recognize the fact that true 
theology relates itself to every problem and phase of life. Stew- 
wardship, for instance, is the recognition of the basic truth, “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof” (Psalm 24:1). No 
churchman will assume his rightful place in the church, whether 
he be theological professor, pastor, or layman, until he recognizes 
that his time, talents, and possessions are the Lord’s and not his 
own to do with as he pleases. In the field of evangelism, methods 
of soul-winning are dependent upon the theological question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The problems of religious educa- 
tion arise from wrong answers to the theological question, ““What 
- is the Bible?” Differences between denominations are not mere 
differences as to whether they stand up or sit down when they 
| pray. They are differences rooted in theology. If the differences 
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are not there in the light of the Word of God, then the denomi- 
nations ought to unite. Here this new magazine for the Lutheran 
World Federation should make a real contribution. 

This magazine should constantly keep in mind the question 
raised by an eminent Swiss theologian, “What do Lutherans really 
want?” 

There are many people, including theologians, who believe 
that they understand what Lutherans want when they read and 
know only the writings of a certain section of the Lutheran 
Church which happens to be in the neighborhood. his magazine 
will review the developments of the church not only in one 
country or in one synod. We must bring to our readers the ex- 
perience of the church in the crucible of central Europe where 
the gold is being refined and tested. This magazine must review 
the developments of our church in the Scandinavian countries 
where the church is being tried in another way. Can it continue 
to be associated with the state, no matter what the state demands? 
The contributions from the United States should give the readers 
from other countries a better understanding of the development 
of the Lutheran Church there, where we neither have, nor want, 
any subsidy from tax-collected money of the state. I hope that 
through this magazine all may become better acquainted with 
the development of our minority group churches in France, Hol- 
land, England, Italy, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Roumania, South America, Canada, Australia, and in 
the mission fields of China, Japan, India, New Guinea, Africa, 
and the Islands of the South Seas. We expect some interesting 
and refreshing articles from our younger churches. 

What do Lutherans want? This magazine should give the 
answer. It is not so simple that this question can be answered in 
one number. This is but a beginning, but an auspicious beginning, 
we hope. If the Swiss theologian and others must have an official 
and short answer to his question, they may get it in Articles II 


and III of the amended constitution of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. 


INTRODUCTION 


We “see in the confessions of the Lutheran Church, es- 
pecially in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s 
Catechism, a pure exposition of the Word of God.” 

We want to continue the study of our confessions and the 
confessions of other church bodies in the light of the Word of 
God. Until we are convinced from the Word of God that our 
confessions are not a pure exposition of that Word, we shall 
continue to be loyal to our confessions. 


We purpose to “bear united witness, . . . to cultivate unity of 
faith and confession, . . . to promote fellowship and co-operation 
in study, . . . to foster Lutheran participation in ecumenical move- 
ments, .. . to develop a united Lutheran approach, . . . to support 
Lutheran groups in need.” 


That is what Lutherans want. 


S. C. MicHELFELDER 
Executive Secretary, Lutheran World Federation 


THE TASK OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN A NEW DAY 


By ANDERS NyGREN 


Lund, Sweden 


To MANY it may appear presumptuous to speak of the present 
and future task of the Lutheran Church. Some might question 
whether the Lutheran Church still has either mission or future. 
Does not the whole contemporary political situation mean a 
drastic weakening of the position of the Lutheran Church in the 
world today? 

It would indeed be possible to reason like that if one were 
to look at the situation only from the political point of view. But 
the question which here concerns us is not political but theologi- 
cal. Our question is whether Lutheranism has anything to con- 
tribute to humanity. Does it have resources which have not yet 
been put to use? When the question is asked in this way, the 
answer must be quite different. To anticipate what is to be said, 


we affirm that Lutheranism now faces mighty tasks for the new | 


day. Luther and the Reformation had a contribution to make to 
the world which is still far from realized. From the very first, 


the powers of the Reformation were shackled. But, perhaps to an | 


unequaled degree, the present offers the possibility for a release of 
these powers with the result that the heritage, so long but little 
used, may become fully effective. 


Hence, we must try to answer these questions: (1) Of what — 


did the contribution of Luther and the Reformation consist? 


(2) How did it happen that the forces therein released were im- _ 


mediately shackled? (3) How can these forces now be set free? 


(4) With what tasks for the new day is Lutheranism therefore | 


confronted? 


THE TASK OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN A NEW DAY 


I 


Luther’s contribution to Christianity lay in the fact that he 
recovered the gospel. his does not seem to be a striking state- 
ment unless it is more fully explained. The assertion that the Ref- 
ormation restored the gospel to Christianity can be nothing more 
than an empty statement unless we point out more fully what is 
implied in it. The Catholic Church also had the gospel, we re- 
member. There has never been a time when the church was with- 
out the gospel. In what sense can it then be said that the 
Reformation restored the gospel to Christianity? 


The answer is clear when we note more carefully what is 
meant by the gospel. The gospel is not merely a doctrine about 
God, nor is it instruction concerning how we should live accord- 
ing to God’s law. The gospel is just what the word means literal- 
ly: It is a message, a message of good news. It is the message that 
tells how, at a definite point, God intervened in history and 
brought about a new situation. Mankind, as all experience shows, 
is a race that has turned away from God. All man’s worship to 
the contrary notwithstanding, man’s whole behavior says, “We 
will not have Him to rule over us.” His own self-will is regula- 
tive for the natural life of man. But because mankind has separated 
itself from Him who is the Lord, and insisted on its own will, 
God has placed human life under strange lords, under the sway 
of condemnation, sin, the law, and death. These are plain realities. 
Anyone can see that for himself if he will look at life as it actually 
is. It is into such a situation that the gospel comes, proclaiming 
that God Himself has intervened to give our race a new be- 
ginning. God has given Christ to us, and with Him a new age has 
begun. We can express this with the words of Luther: 


He spake to His beloved Son: 

“Go Thou, my heart’s bright Crown, 
The time for pity is begun, 

Go Thou in mercy down 
To break for men Sin’s heavy chain, 
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To end for them Death’s hopeless reign, 
And give them life eternal.” 


The whole situation of our race has been changed by the 
fact that Christ came into the world, suffered, died, and rose 
from the dead. He entered into our condemnation, triumphed 
over hostile powers, and made us free. They who believe in Him 
no longer stand under the old powers of destruction. They are 
no longer “children of death,” but are “children of the resur- 
rection,” for they are sharers in His resurrection. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ is the great turning point in human history. It 
manifests the aeon of the resurrection, and the end of death’s 
dominion, the end of the old age. This is the gospel, God’s good 
news to us who are in bondage to the rulers of this world and 
of this age: God has made you free through Christ. The gospel 
is the declaration of God’s action for our liberation, for our 
reconciliation with Him. 

But it is characteristic of all religions that, with reference 
to man’s relation with God, they ask what man must do rather 
that what God has done. We may say that this shows, in the realm 
of religion, man’s ineradicable insistence on putting himself at 
the center. It is axiomatic for him that, if anything is to be 
effected, it must be effected by him himself. That tendency 
was not slow to appear even in Christianity—even though 
Christianity owed its origin to an action of God. There, 
too, men soon acted as if everything depended on what 
man does. The Scriptures say that “all this is from God, 
who through Christ reconciled us unto himself, and gave us 
the ministry of reconciliation; that is, God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself” (II Cor. 5:18 f.). All this is 
from God, the gospel announces. But it soon seemed as if it was 
much more important to consider what was forthcoming from 
man. To be sure, man had the gospel. He has always known 
about God’s action in Christ. But he has acted as if that was not 
important enough to deserve attention. The accent is placed else- 
where. The gospel is really there, but it is viewed through the 
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law; and so it really ceases to be the gospel. 


It was here that Luther made his great discovery. He dis- 
covered the gospel in its overwhelming glory. The law rules, and 
must rule, on earth. Here it is a matter of our action, what we 
do or fail to do. But that is not what is decisive before God. 
There it is God’s action, not ours, which is decisive. In that con- 
text, to begin to talk about ourselves can only obscure the action 
of God, minimize Christ and His work, and take away the glory 
of the gospel. The great and high art in theology, according to 
Luther, lies in properly distinguishing between the law and the 
gospel. For when they are confused, the result always is that the 
gospel loses. Luther knows that we still live in the old age, in 
this world, with all that follows as a consequence. Therefore he 
knows that the law is decisive in man’s life here. But he also 
knows that we are children of the new aeon because, through 
Christ, God has bestowed on us His new righteousness. And here 
the law has no voice, for it is not our action that brought this 
new righteousness, but God’s action in Christ. 


That which is central in Luther’s view of Christianity can 
be summed up concisely in three phrases: (1) sola fide, by faith 
alone; (2) simul justus et peccator, justified, and yet a sinner; 
(3) the concept of the call. 


1. Sola fide, by faith alone—that is to say that “all this is 
from God.” Catholicism has also meant to affirm that all comes 
from God when it repeatedly speaks of “grace alone,” sola gratia. 
Thus it believed it was recognizing that all is from God. Every- 
thing, including man’s merit, ultimately rests on God’s grace. 
Without the grace of God there could not possibly be any human 
merit. That was perfectly clear to Catholicism. And yet the ac- 
cent came to rest on what man could do with the aid of God’s 
grace. Catholicism also knows that man does not by nature have 
that love which is the fulfillment of the law. That must be in- 
fused into man by God. But when that has happened, man is 
actually righteous, as Augustine said: ‘Love—and then do what 
you will.” “Love is the fulfillment of the law.” As to the right- 
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eousness of man, Catholicism affirms, as St. Paul taught, that it _ 
comes through faith; but not through faith as such. No, to faith | 
must be added the love which brings faith to fulfillment. It is | 
fides caritate formata, faith formed by love, which justifies. It is 
against this that Luther sets up his sola fide, by faith alone. God | 
has established His kingdom and given us His righteousness — 
through Christ. It is not for us, then, to come and talk about our | 
inner quality, our love, as if that were our righteousness. Nor is | 
the mistake corrected if we add that this good quality is not our | 
own work but something that is brought about through God’s 
gracious help. Christ is our righteousness; therefore, it can never 
be anything but faith alone, for in faith we receive Him and be- 
long to Him. 

2. But even though we realize that man’s justification, his 
salvation, has its beginning in nothing but God’s action in Christ, 
it would still be easy to feel that its continuance depends on man’s 
action. When God has given His grace, we might think, it then 
becomes man’s task, with the aid of that grace, to build himself 
up step by step, improving himself day by day, until at length he 
stands fully righteous and holy before God. That is what Cathol- 
icism believes; and many even in the Lutheran Church thought 
the same. But in the last analysis this is nothing but a rejection 
of the gospel and a thrusting aside of the action of God and of 
Christ in favor of our own works. Against this error Luther sets 
up his second affirmation, simul justus et peccator. The gospel is 
not a message which tells me that by improving myself, by grow- 
ing in holiness, I can save myself, so that I can stand before God 
and say, “See, here I have something which is perfect before 
Thee. Behold what I am, and judge me according to what I de- 
serve.” No, says Luther, even the Christian has nothing of which 
he can boast before God. It may be objected that it is not in their 
own works that.such men put their trust; they appeal to what 
God has effected in them as His instruments. How, then, can 
they still be sinners? Luther ventures a paradox and says that 
even God’s works, in so far as He effects them through men, are 
sins. It is like a skillful craftsman who works with 4 poor tool. 
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The condition of the tool leaves its mark on the product. It is 
true that God works through the Christian; but even the Chris- 
tian, as long as he lives in this world, is always a sinner. He is 
simul justus et peccator, at the same time righteous and a sinner. 
But it is not through his own action or his own condition that he 
is righteous. He is righteous only because God has chosen him 
and translated him into the new life with Christ. In himself, and 
in so far as his own condition is concerned, man is. always a 
sinner. Simul justus et peccator is Luther’s way of saying that the 
Christian at one and the same time belongs to the old age and the 
new. He lives his new life with Christ, by faith in Him. Christ is 
his righteousness, and in this righteousness there is no defect. In 
this way the Christian is perfectly righteous. He does not need to 
do anything, nor can he do anything, to improve this righteous- 
ness, for it is complete. But that does not mean that the Chris- 
tian is perfect. No, he still has to live his life in this world, in this 
age, as a sinner among sinners. And thus it will continue as long 
as God permits the old age to continue. The sin of the old age 
and the righteousness of the new will always continue inter- 
twined until God ushers in the new age in full and final glory. 
Then, but not until then, sin will be completely conquered and 
done away; but it will not be through our endeavor and progress. 
That will come by the action of God, when He creates the new 
heavens and the new earth, where there is no sin but only right- 
eousness. 

3. But as yet we live in this world, under the conditions of 
the old age. Here we come to Luther’s third point, the concept 
of the call. By faith the Christian shares in the new world, in the 
new age. But that does not mean that he may turn his back on 
the present world, ignoring his responsibility to it. On the con- 
trary, God wants our service in this world, in the midst of its 
concrete circumstances. He does not call men out of the world. 
He sends them into the world, where each is to fulfill his task, 
his calling, which is God’s own call to man. God, the Creator 
and Lord of heaven and earth, sets each human being in his place 
and assigns him his task. God uses him for His purpose, whether 
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man is aware of it, or believes in God, or not. By His call God 
constrains even the godless to carry out the divine will in this 
world, And to the Christian, who willingly heeds God’s call, God 
makes it possible, through the call, to accomplish love’s work. 
The divine love which the Christian receives by faith is in turn 
transmitted, through the action of the call, to his needy neighbor. 
As Luther expresses it, he “becomes a Christ to his neighbor.” 

Summing up, we may say that the great thing about Luther 
is that, the gospel again meant for him, what it had meant in 
Christianity’s first days. It was in this sense that he restored the 
gospel to Christianity. He understood the gospel once more in 
the gospel’s own meaning. It is often said that early Christianity 
was eschatological through and through. That does not merely 
mean that it was concerned with the last things but that it was 
conscious of living in “the last days” when God Himself had 
intervened in human existence. It was conscious of having ex- 
perienced the great transformation from the old age to the new. 
God’s action was the great thing that was spoken about. This 
was the content of the gospel which was preached. The mood 
to depart laid hold of man. He still lived in the old age which 
moved on toward its end; but his eye was always fixed on the 
new age which God had introduced through Christ, which was 
to be consummated in glory at Christ’s return, to which hope 
looked forward. 

But Christianity soon lost its eschatological hope. Man lived 
on in the old world, but his awareness that it was the old world 
was blunted because he no longer reckoned seriously with the 
new age. Of course, man had the gospel tradition about God’s 
action in Christ. But to him it was no longer the gospel, the over- 
whelming message of God’s action in Christ, which broke 
through the old age and laid the foundation of a new existence 
for us. Christianity ceased to be primarily the message about what 
God had done. It became a declaration of what man must do. It 
became law, no longer primarily the gospel, for the eschatologi- 
cal hope ceased to be real for Christianity. 

In Luther the eschatological meaning of Christianity broke 
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forth again with its original power. For him God was actual 
reality. Luther knew what it is to stand under condemnation and 
the wrath of God. But for that reason the declaration of what 
God has done in Christ, whereby He took away the condemna- 
tion, became a real gospel. Therefore, when we came to express . 
the meaning of the gospel, we could do so in the words of 
Luther’s hymn. The gospel is the glad message to men who were 
in bondage to the age of death, the glad message which brings life 
and ushers into the age of life which has come through Christ. 


II 
But now something tragic took place. In the moment when 
the religious forces were released, in the very moment when the 
Reformation restored to Christianity the eschatological power 


_which makes the gospel a real gospel, these forces were at once 


shackled. When we look at Lutheranism after Luther, we notice 
that there was something peculiarly abortive about it. It never 
became what it at first seemed capable of becoming. And here we 
come to our second great question: How did it happen that the 
forces released by the Reformation were at once put in restraint? 
The fate that overtook the Reformation is bound up with the 
great process of secularization which began in western civiliza- 
tion at about the time of the Reformation and worked out its 
consequences during the succeeding centuries. 

What is meant by this “process of secularization”? For 
Luther, as for early Christianity, God’s action is a reality in this 
world. In other words, the new age is a reality in the midst of 
the old, in the midst of this world in which we live. Belief in the 
two ages is an entirely self-evident presupposition. That God has 
stretched out His hand and, through Christ, led man into a new 
way is, for Luther as for early Christianity, a palpable reality. 
But now a view of a totally different character arose. Intoxicated 
by the accomplishments of a growing natural science, men were 
more and more concerned with this world as the only genuine 
reality. This world, this age, this aeon, this saeculum—saeculum 
is the Latin translation of the Greek aion, age—there is the origin 
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of the word “secularization.” Thus the meaning of secularization 
is that man comes to live by a new self-evident presupposition: 
he assumes that only the present world is real. There is no sci- 
entific basis for this reversal of views. It does not rest on critical 
judgment. Its only basis is that it seems to that age to be so self- 
evident that no other presupposition can really be taken seriously. 


It has been said that early Christianity viewed its escha- 
tological hope in a short perspective. Man expected the end of 
this world to come soon. But in actual fact, it is secularism which 
has a foreshortened perspective. It is limited to this world. It 
knows no perspective beyond the present life. Sometimes the 
mundane perspective is extended far into the future—for example, 
in the idea of evolution. It may even be considered endless. But 
even then it is immeasurably foreshortened in comparison with 
the view that contemplates not only the present world, the present 
age, but also that which is to come, the eternal. 


This process of secularization not only fosters what we speak 
of as world life, which is alien to Christianity. It also affects 
Christian theology and Christian preaching. The secular view has 
become so axiomatic for the whole period that even theology and 
preaching have not been able to escape its iron grip. Orthodoxy, 
Pietism, the theology of the Enlightenment, Romanticism, and 
various other newer theologies are different stages in this advanc- 
ing secularism. ‘To be sure, many adherents of these views would 
be surprised to find themselves numbered among the factors 
which have contributed to the secularization of Christianity. 
They would deny the characterization with indignation. But ‘it 
is manifestly true. 


Let us look at Pietism, for example. It consciously strove to 
turn away from this world. Its great objection to other views was 
just that they were “worldly.” How can Pietism, then, be said 
to have anything to do with secularism? Because, though it set 
itself against ““worldliness,” it rested on the same self-evident pre- 
suppositions as that against which it fought. We shall be able to 
see this if we notice what happened to Luther’s three great points. 
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First, faith alone. Pietism continued to insist that man is justi- 
fied through faith alone. But though faith must fulfill its office 
by directing man’s thought away from himself, his works, and 
his inner state, and fix it on Christ and the redemptive work 
which God effected through Him, Pietism fastened attention on 
man’s faith. Faith became more and more an inner quality in man 
on which all depends. For Luther and for early Christianity faith 
meant belonging to Christ and sharing with Him the life of the 
new age. But Pietism gradually changed it into an inner psycho- 
logical function or quality in man, and this was the inevitable 
result of thinking in terms of this world. Where could faith then 
manifest itself, except in a change in the inner quality of man’s 
life? When that point was reached, the relation of faith to the 
gospel had been dissolved. 


The fate of Luther’s second point was no different: simul 
justus et peccator. Pietism could not hold to that. For early Chris- 
tianity and for Luther the Christian life meant that, through 
God’s action in Christ, the Christian was received into the new 
age of righteousness and life even while, as one -who lives in this 
world, in the present age, he remained a sinner. But for Pietism 
the Christian life came to mean more and more a progressive over- 
coming of sin and ever increasing growth in righteousness. To 
Luther the Christian is at once righteous and a sinner. But Pietism 
was disposed to separate the righteous and sinners into two dif - 
ferent groups of men: Christians, the believers, represented the 
righteous, and the rest represented sinners. Here we see the fore- 
shortened perspective again. What had been a difference between 
the two ages became an immanent, temporal difference between 
two kinds of people. 

It is not strange that, in such a view, there was not much 
room for Luther’s concept of the call and his view of man’s role 
in the present world. On this point, too, Pietism thought in 
mundane terms. For early Christianity and for Luther, God takes 
a hand in the whole of man’s life with the result that there is no 
profane sphere. But the view of Pietism was secularized, at least 
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in as far as it concerned this world and man’s life here. Men lost 
sight of the fact that God enters in and carries on His action. in 
the everyday life of man. They felt that God was active only 
in man’s religious activities. Religion became a speciality alongside 
life’s other functions. And, finally, whether God is to have any- 
thing to do with man was made to depend on man’s faith or his 
lack of it. From there it was not a long step to the modern, secu- 
larized notion that God is the creation of man’s belief. 

Thus, step by step, the gospel lost its character as a real mes- 
sage. Religion and Christianity were looked upon as a means to 
man’s poise and health. We see a natural development of this view 
in the contemporary idea that takes it for granted that the minis- 
ter and the psychiatrist have one and the same function, namely, 
to help human beings achieve mental health and harmony. The 
only question is, Which of them can better serve this end? With 
that the message about God’s action in Christ has shrunk to a 
purely mundane and secularized question of mental health. 

It would be possible to multiply examples of the process of 
secularization, in the area of theology and preaching, during 
recent centuries. The central point is that in such a secularized 
frame of thought there is not much place for the gospel which 
Luther rediscovered. It is not strange that the spiritual power of 
Lutheranism was soon depleted in this unfavorable climate. 


Ill 


We have noted what it was that imprisoned the religious 
forces of the Reformation and made them ineffective: seculariza- 
tion. We have thus led up to the answer of our third great 
question: How can these forces now be released? What is the 
meaning of that which we are experiencing in our day? Is hu- 
manity absolutely bankrupt? No, it is secularized man who is 
bankrupt. Mankind is today reaping the consequences of the 
centuries-long development since man began to live by secularist 
axioms. It has been taken for granted that this world is the only 
one with which we have reckon, that the will of God (if there 
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be a God) effects nothing. Man is himself the measure of all 
things. We see that the result of this is destruction of human life. 
Is it not true that man happened into a blind alley? Does not 
everything point to the conclusion that secularism must be 
deemed a false development? Although everybody may not be 
ready for that conclusion, a great change has certainly taken 
place. Much that earlier generations took as self-evident is no 
longer accepted as such. We can begin to pass critical judgment 
not only on the assumptions of faith, but also on those of secu- 
Jarism. We have lost respect for the naive evolutionary optimism 
and for other cherished beliefs of secularism. 


This development confronts Lutheranism with an entirely 
new situation. As long as secularism and all its dogmas were ac- 
cepted as self-evident, the gospel was rejected and ineffective. It 
was this that shackled Lutheranism. But this fetter is now broken, 
in great degree. [he issue is whether Lutheranism can now pro- 
claim that gospel which was its treasure from the beginning, or 
whether Lutheranism has itself been so permeated by the spirit of 
secularism that it, too, can speak no language except the secular. 
If that is the case, it has no message for a disillusioned world 
which is beginning to see through the emptiness of much which, 
until recently, was accepted as self-evident. This change brings 
to Lutheranism a decisive test and offers enormous possibilities. 


IV 


Against this whole background we readily find the answer 
to our fourth great question: With what tasks for the new day do 
these facts confront Lutheranism? 

1. Lhe first task that now lies before Lutheranism is to 
Proclaim with power and authority the gospel that righteousness 
comes through faith alone. It is the same responsibility that has 
always been ours. But the unique thing in the present situation is 
that present conditions make this proclamation realistic and give 
it emphasis in a way that has not been true for centuries. Today 
mankind looks with skepticism on its own works. Everything 
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threatens to collapse. Many look upon the present as the last 
phase in a process of disintegration. Man began by doubting the 
truth of Christianity. But he still believed in mundane values 
which seemed to sustain life. But now these, too, are torn down. 
Formerly man could direct his doubt against Christianity, but he 
still had a kind of faith. He believed in life in this world. Now 
he has no faith left. But such an appraisal is quite one-sided. Is 
there really any reason why we should regret that man begins 
to doubt the secularized faith he made for himself? It made him 
unresponsive to the gospel of Christ. 

There is now a mighty struggle for man’s soul. It has lost its 
last mundane support. This is far from bringing man to the Chris- 
tian faith. But it does remove a great obstacle to that faith. As 
long as the secularist assumption is taken for granted, the gospel, 
cannot really be understood as the gospel. But now men do not 
believe that the truth of secularism is self-evident. The great 
question we now face is whether Lutheransim sees the great doors 
which are thereby opened to our message. Let us not be timid 
about speaking freely and openly as to man’s life under the do- 
minion of sin and death. The truth of this declaration now vali- 
dates itself to every sincere person. It was hard to preach the 
gospel to complacent men who were captivated by evolutionary 
optimism. They could not hear the gospel in the proclamation of 
the gospel, for they had their own type of good news. But now it 
is easy to preach the gospel to anguished humanity which has 
lost confidence in everything in this world. Here, because of its 
eschatological character, Lutheranism has possibilities such as no 
others have. It was due to this eschatological character that it had 
such difficulty in reaching men in an age of secularism. It is the 
same eschatological character which, now that the secularist 
philosophy has been shaken to its very foundation, can open the 
doors for the gospel. But we must not come with a Lutheranism 
which has itself been blunted and secularized. It must be such as 


can proclaim God’s action in Christ as the foundation of a new 
age and a new mankind. 
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2. But has not history shown that Lutheransim failed be- 
cause of its passivity and otherworldliness? And is not this due to 
its eschatological character? It must be admitted frankly that Lu- 
theranism’s great weakness has been its passivity. But what is 
the cause of that? Is there an inherent weakness in Luther’s gospel 
so that it is its nature to leave the present world to hostile powers? 
No, the contrary is true. To a degree not found elsewhere in 
Christianity, Lutheran thought places the whole of man’s earthly 
life under God’s rule. But that which is truest to the nature of 
this thought was not permitted to have its proper effect. Why 
not? The reason was secularism. It was not Luther, but secular- 
ism, which divided earthly life into religious and profane spheres. 
It has often been proposed that Lutheranism’s passivity and reli- 
gious inwardness ought to be united with the active spirit of 
Calvinism. But the suggestion rests on a misunderstanding of the 
real character of Lutheran thought. That is not the way to take 
it. It is Lutheranism distorted by secularism which 1s passive. But 
Luther’s view of the gospel, in its original meaning, affords a 
source whence action issues more fully than from any other. On 
this point theology lost its way, misled by a secularized way of 
thinking. We must now go back to our source, to learn anew 
both in theology and in preaching. We must learn from Luther 
that there really is no profane realm. Not only heaven, but the 
earth too, is the Lord’s. And it is in this earthly life that God 
has called us to His service. Here is Lutheranism’s second great 
task: to let faith’s action flow out through man’s life in all its 
aspects in both social and political life. 

Whether Lutheranism is to advance and have a great future, 
whether it is to enter into a new period of flowering when that 
which has hitherto been stunted and barren shall come to a new 
fruitfulness, we do not know. But this much is certain: in the 
situation that faces us now, Lutheranism confronts these two 
great tasks: (1) to let the gospel of God’s action in Christ stand 
forth in all its richness and glory, and (2) to derive from it im- 
pulses for the shaping of human life in accord with Gods will. 
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LUTHERAN THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 
DURING THE LAST DECADE 


By WoLFrcaNnG TRILLHAAS | 


Gottingen, Germany | 


Wuen, after many years of isolation, a German theologian to- 
day visits another country and is confronted by the wealth of 
theological publications to be found there, he is amazed at a pro- 
ductivity of which he did not have the slightest intimation. Sud- 
denly he realizes how completely his country and his church 
lave been separated from the spiritual life round about them. He 
sees how others succeeded in going their own way, and how ef- 
fectively the National Socialist state succeeded in depriving the 
church and theology of every means of expression. It is therefore 
very difficult to offer a description of Evangelical, and particu- 
larly Lutheran, theology during the past ten years which will at 
all compare with the picture which presumably will be given of 
the development of Lutheran theology in other countries during 
the same period. Perhaps our purpose will be served if this dif- 
ficulty is elaborated a little more fully. 

This report concerning Lutheran theology is supposed to 
cover the past ten years, but all the things that happened to us 
are not confined to these ten years. The political events of the 
year 1933 affected every area of our outer and inner life. The 
year 1939 marked the beginning of the unfortunate war. In 1945 
came the collapse. Since then we have searched laboriously for 
promising beginnings, for ways of reconstruction, and for con- 
tacts beyond our borders. In view of this, the selection of the 
years 1938 and 1948 is purely arbitrary. In 1938 the real political 
situation was already clear. The rule of force had been firmly 
established. The external political actions begun in the year 1938 
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could no longer be affected in any significant way by internal 
political disturbances. This means, as far as the theological situa- 
tion of those years is concerned, that all attempts at a theological 
justification of political events were at an end. Harmony of 
world-view and co-operation with National Socialism were no 
longer possible. The time of dreams and illusions was over. A 
policy aiming at the destruction of the organization of the church 
began, and for the discerning there could be no doubt about the 


-aim and final intentions of those in power. 


This situation resulted in a basic difference between the Ger- 
man situation and that of non-German lands and churches. Under 
normal circumstances the description of a theological situation 
would consist of a review of its literature. That, however, is im- 
possible for the past decade of German theology. Beginning with 
1937, the training of successors in their field was made impossible 
for the theological faculties in Germany. Approximately at the 
same time the support of chairs in theology ceased. Theological 
professors were no longer appointed at the universities. Then 
came the death of theological and church periodicals. In 1938 
came the end of the periodical Evangelische Theologie, in 1939 
of Die reformierte Kirchenzeitung, in 1941 of Die Theologischen 
Blaetter, in 1942 of the Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, in 1943 of Luthertum and Die Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung. The Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
and the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte continued only for- 
mally and in a most pitiful way. Even while these periodicals 
were still in existence, they reflected in only a very limited way 
the real spiritual happenings of those years. The things that were 
theologically important and decisive must be sought elsewhere. 

A history of theology in those years can be written only in 
connection with a history of the church struggle. For those 
abroad it must be emphatically asserted that such a history has 
not yet been written. Although it is one of the most important 
events in the history of the church in our century, all we have so 
far is a variety of piecemeal reports and anecdotes. At the present 
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time there are still far too many accusations against living persons, | 
there is too much self-justification, and there is too much self- 
glorification on the part of participants in the struggle to justify — 
any claim to historical accuracy. Perhaps we may cautiously sug- 
gest the following as the historical characteristic of the relation © 
between the church struggle and theological developments. 

As a consequence of the church struggle, interest in theo- 
logical questions on the part of educated people who have 
retained freedom of judgment has increased tremendously. ‘Theo- 
logical questions (such as the validity of the Old Testament, the 
uniqueness of revelation, the authority and structure of the 
church) and ethical questions (such as the relation between race 
and the dignity of man, the sacredness of life, etc.) moved men’s 
souls to the depths. On the other hand, the widespread interest 
in theological matters led increasingly to the presentation of the 
results of theological investigations in a form intelligible to the 
educated layman. Much as liberal theology was accompanied by 
a wave of theological popularizations at the beginning of the 
century, so popularizations were characteristic of this time, al- 
though as far as actual content is concerned, there was certainly 
a world of difference. There is probably no learned theologian 
who did not—in these years in which he could publish nothing— 
try again and again, by means of sermons and addresses before 
large and small audiences, to satisfy the hunger for theological 
and Christian knowledge. 

One more question concerning our topic must be raised in 
order to indicate the peculiarity of the German situation and so 
to mect the purpose of this report. It is not possible in Germany, 
as it is in Scandinavia and in America, to discuss Lutheran theol- 
ogy as a theology sw generis. In Germany Lutheran theology is 
in many ways interwoven with Reformed theology and with the 
theology of those groups (union, biblicistic, historical-critical) 
that are not determined by confessional adherence. Historical 
theology throughout, inclusive of biblical theology, has only a 
very limited confessional character in Protestant Germany. In 
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some branches of historical theology—for example, liturgics and 
the history of the ancient church—co-operation even with 
Roman Catholic investigators will always be inevitable. This 
peculiarity of German theology has absolutely nothing to do with 
lack of character or with unionism. Upon closer investigation, 
this proves true even of strictly confessional Lutheranism. The 
work of such a pronounced Lutheran as Hermann Sasse, of Er- 
Jangen, demonstrates this. But is is impossible within the limits 
of this report to deal extensively with the scientific work in those 
areas which are characteristic of the state of German theology 
and of Lutheran theology in particular. 

We shall, therefore, purposely omit a complete review of 
the literature and shall try to designate the main problem-areas 
in which theological work has been done. We shall begin with 
the work done on the Holy Scriptures. 

In the area of the New Testament there are two men whose 
work has come to be of far-reaching importance, but for very 
different reasons. The first of these is Rudolf Bultmann, of Mar- 
burg, whose commentary on the Gospel according to St. John, 
which appeared in 1941, in a sense marks a high point of historical 
criticism. But of even greater significance was Offenbarung und 
Heilsgeschehen, a little book by the same author which appeared 
in the same year. In this book Rudolf Bultmann first advocated 
de-mythologization, and since that time it has been under fire 
constantly. According to this book, the aim of New Testament 
exegesis is to take the New Testament sayings, limited as they 
are by their times and a past world-view, and so to interpret them 
that the modern man with his strictly causally determined world- 
view will be confronted by the decision of faith. The way in 
which Bultmann developed this idea in detail started a debate 
that has not ended to this day. In this debate every one of his 
presuppositions and basic concepts has been called into question— 
his concept of myth as well as his interpretation of the modern 
understanding of the world, the concepts of miracle and of time, 
and the dogmatic formulation of his concept of faith. There is 
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no question that this understanding of the gospel reduces it to a 
minimum. What you have left is the justifying Word of God, 
the fact that Jesus is God’s eschatological representative but that 
God’s eschatological actions can never be proved to be such. A 
theology of the cross, robbed of all empirical support, is con- 
fronted by the hiddenness of God even in the Easter stories. For 
this theology there are facts which offer convincing proof. The 
meaning of the story of Jesus consists of the fact that the procla- 
mation of God’s grace has taken form, “was made flesh,” in it. 


In direct opposition to Bultmann is the New ‘Testament 
theology of Ethelbert Stauffer, of Bonn—Die Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments. It, too, rests completely upon the findings of 
historical criticism. Many New Testament concepts, interpreted 
in the light of the Old Testament and of apocalypticism, appear 
in an altogether new light. The limits of the accepted canon are 
not strictly observed. The findings of comparative religion are 
fully utilized. Yet this book has had a far-reaching and positive 
effect in support of the church because it has shown how his- 
torical criticism is in a position to see anew what the Word of 
the Bible really is and to make it fruitful for the church. 

If we take into consideration the whole life of the church, 
there is another question that caused a greater stir in Germany. 
It is the question of biblical interpretation in connection with the 
discussion of the Old Testament. 

On the one hand, allegorical interpretation, as represented 
by Wilhelm Vischer’s book, Das Christuszeugnis des Alten 
Testaments (Vol. I, 1935), suddenly came into vogue, Vischer’s 
followers were Hans Helbart and Edo Osterloh. Up to this time 
the critical analysis of the Old Testament had resulted in a com- 
plete victory for the school of comparative religions and had 
made it well nigh impossible to interpret the Old Testament in 
a Christian way. Now all at once it had become a Christian book 
again! Methods of interpretation which seemed to belong to the 
patristic period were suddenly modern again! 

But this was only one impulse toward work on the Old 
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_ Testament. The other came naturally enough from the repudia- 
tion of the Old Testament by the National Socialist doctrine of 
race. This confronted the theology of our land with a double 
task: On the one hand, the justification of a typological method 
of interpretation had to be examined and, on the other hand, the 
meaning of the Old Testament canonical writings as a book of 
the church had to be made clear. This twofold purpose explains 
the work of such Old Testament scholars as those of the schoo! 
of Albrecht Alt, of Leipzig: Martin Noth (Bonn) and especially 
Gerhard von Rad (now at Gottingen). These scholars endeavor 
to stress that the Old Testament is a witness. In fact, it is the very 
concept of the kerygma which is to give new vitality to the 
meaning of the text, but at the same time the historical unique- 
ness and the great variety of the Old Testament writings are ex- 
amined with the methods of modern literary criticism. The 
studies of M. Zimmerli, Galling, and A. Weisner, in spite of 
marked individual peculiarities, support the same endeavor. Old 
Testament theology, which was still comparatively system-bound 
under Eichrodt, is being liberated by the sweep of this work. 
The second problem-area with which the Germans busied 
themselves in the past decade concerns the efforts of the church 
to understand itself. The trials occasioned by the officially dom- 
inant National Socialist world-view first of all produced some 
primarily apologetic, historical investigations which dealt with 
the religion of the ancient Germans (Walter Baetke, 1939) and 
their conversion to Christianity (Kurt Dietrich Schmidt, 1939). 
A whole series of historical works then arose out of the desire 
of the churches of the Reformation to attain to ever greater cer- 
tainty about their doctrines and their historical beginnings. On 
the theology of Luther there appeared comprehensive treatments 
by Johannes von Walter (1940) and Erich Seeberg. Edmund 
Schlink (1940) gave such a comprehensive and forceful presenta- 
tion of the theology of the Lutheran Confessions that this book 
has been widely used as a textbook in Dogmatics. In the same year 


Werner Elert published a Dogmatics (Der Christliche Glaube) in 
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which those topics in which the contemporary situation created 
a special interest were particularly expanded, namely, a discus- 
sion of the non-Christian belief in God on the one hand and a 
presentation of the Lutheran view of the sacraments on the other. 
This book is especially helpful because of the way in which it 
makes the church’s heritage contemporary and shows how it can 
be used in the present conflicts. Apart from Die christliche 
Wabrheit by Paul Althaus, of Erlangen, Elert’s work is the great- 
est German Lutheran Dogmatics that has appeared in our times. 

It is not surprising that the recovery of the heritage of the 
Reformation should be accompanied by an increased confessional 
emphasis and that the churches could not become conscious of 
themselves without taking into consideration their confessional 
basis. This explains the appearance of a series of writings on the 
question of Holy Communion. The large work of Helmut Goll- 
witzer (Coena Domini, 1937), which attempts to reconcile doc- 
trinal differences, was followed by Hans Grass’s Die Abend- 
mablslebre bei Luther und Calvin, Ernest Bizer’s Studien zur 
Geschichte des Abendmabhlstreites im 16. Jahrhundert (1940), 
the symposium Vom Sakrament des Altars, edited by Hermann 
Sasse (1941), and others. 

The above writings are simply the literary deposit of a dis- 
cussion which has been engaging the church ever since the Synod 
of Barmen (1934). The issue has been the question of a union as 
over against a confessional church. It can by no means be asserted 
that the strengthening of Lutheran consciousness is only a re- 
pristination—a repristination revealed by the fact that the con- 
gregations have had no real share in the development of this 
confessional consciousness. Without question there are various 
circumstances which have come to the aid of the unionistic tend- 
encies in the Evangelical Church in Germany. For one thing, 
since the very beginning of the Reformation common historical 
experiences have drawn the Evangelical confessions on German 
soil close together. In wide areas of theological research, as al- 
ready indicated above, the confessional character of theology 
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scarcely becomes apparent. Moreover, the peril of the church, 
under the pressure of her opponents, solidly united the Lutherans, 
the Reformed, and those of the Union into one community with 
a common destiny. The theological declaration of Barmen and 
other pronouncements of the confessional synods were the united 
witness of the whole Evangelical Church in Germany, and to this 
was added the ecumenical experience which resulted when help 
was extended to the church in Germany by Christians from 
abroad. ‘This help was given, in large part, quite independently of 
confessional allegiance. Should this sense of community, which 
after all revealed a certain community of faith and spirit of 
church fellowship, simply be given up again? 

On the other hand, however, differences within Protestant- 
ism inevitably reappeared in connection with the discussion of 
church polity (in the alternatives between a bishop and synod, 
| and a purely synodical form), in the estimate placed on the of- 
fice of the ministry, in the attitude toward the liturgy, above all 
in the theology of the Lord’s Supper together with its presup- 
positions and implications. The result has been the formation of 
_ a United Evangelical Lutheran Church embracing the old Lu- 
_ theran territorial churches, an organization which, for reasons 
mentioned, is being bitterly assailed both from without and from 
within. What will be the relation between this United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the Evangelical Church in Germany which 
| includes Union and Reformed elements, the latter with an in- 
_ fluence far exceeding its numerical strength? 

Already extreme Lutheran voices are being raised which re- 
| gard the consequences of even a qualified membership of Lu- 
| theran churches in the Evangelical Church in Germany a betrayal 
} of the Lutheran cause. This situation illustrates the immediate 
practical consequences of theology in the church. There is also 
| noticeable some uncertainty about the implications of the Lu- 
} theran concept of the church for the question of altar fellowship. 
| This has already brought us to the third problem-area in 
) which particularly intensive theological work has been done dur- 
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ing the past ten years. It is the realm of practical theology. There 
is no aspect of practical theology which has not been made fruit- 
ful by the church struggle and in which definite pronouncements 
were not demanded by the situation. The discussion of the re- 
lation between church and state and the efforts to prove the 
autonomy of the church over against the nation and the state, 
an autonomy which was passionately disputed by the heresy of 
the “German Christians,” led to a new consideration of the nature 
of the office of the ministry (e.g. Asmussen). Theological works 
on preaching (Fezer, Schreiner, Trillhaas, Haendler, H. Diem) 
bore the richest fruit on all sides. A great number of published 
sermon meditations is an external fruit of this'work, done at pas- 
toral conferences and in fraternal meetings, for which accurate 
statistics are scarcely available (sermon meditations by L. Fendt, 
Sammetreuter, Eichholz, Dehn, Doerne, Staehlin, and the Gott- 
ingen “Sermon Meditations”). This work on preaching was ac- 
companied by an equally intensive concentration on the church’s 
educational work. Since the crisis between church and state had 
led, in many places, to the independence of the church’s educa- 
tional activity, a reconsideration of the entire matter came 
quite naturally. Hammelsbeck’s book, Der kirchliche Unterricht 
(1939), is characteristic. It is scarcely possible to enumerate in 
detail all that was published in the way of introductions to doc- 
trine for laymen (e.g. Delekat, Loy), admonitions to confirmands 
and manuals for catechetical instruction (Dietzfelbinger, Quitt- 
schau-Dzubba), catechetical helps for instruction in the Bible and 
the Catechism (Schieder, Dehn, G. Merz, Gerhard Schmidt, 
Schwindel, Eckstein). The catechetical manual of G. Schmidt, 
of Erlangen, together with his little book, Handwerkliches fiir 
den kirchlichen Unterricht, mark the high point of this activity. 
A liturgical revival has also gripped the entire Lutheran 
Church, far beyond the original circle at Berneuchen (W. Staeh- 
lin). The liturgical heritage, especially from the awakening of 
the last century, is everywhere entering into the conscious life 
of the congregations. There would be no safeguard against Ro- 
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manticism here if the liturgical researches were not at the same 
time furnishing the necessary sobriety and foundation of proper 
knowledge. Here the Geschichte der Auflosung der alten gottes- 
dientlichen Formen in der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands by 
the learned Hanoverian pastor P. Graff (I? 1937, II 1939) has a 
great mission to fulfill. It has come to be the authoritative history 
of the liturgy in German Lutheranism. 

In all fields it becomes apparent again and again that a mere 
enumeration of the literature during the past decade cannot do 
justice to the theological movement in Germany. Perhaps it must 
be said that, as the circle of theological interests expanded among 
pastors and then especially among laymen, the literature became 
coarser. It will not be going too far to assert that there is some- 
thing massive about present-day theology in Germany, especially 
in view of the work of the younger theologians. The experiences 
in the church struggle and the attendant discussions have unex- 
pectedly given the upper hand to orthodox doctrinal formula- 
tions and simplified concepts. It will scarcely remain so. 
Discussions with other confessions and the effect of the vigorous 
religious life which has been awakened in Roman Catholic and 
worldly circles will make necessary further differentiations and 
greater refinements. 

Anyone who looks into the periodical literature which 1s 
now appearing in Germany will notice that Christianity versus 
Humanism is a constantly recurring theme, agitated by both sides. 
The critical and negative attitude toward the state and politics, 
which became a habit with us in recent years, will have to give 
way to more positive and constructive endeavors, and, in short, 
the whole conception of the Evangelical Church which was de- 
veloped in the church struggle must be basically changed. 

In addition to this inner motivation for the new beginning 
before which we are now standing, something quite external must 
be mentioned. The church and theology in Germany are con- 
fronted with the displacement of a whole generation. This can 
be made clear in several directions. Quite aside from the loss of 
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churches, buildings, and libraries, there are inestimable losses in 
the church’s youth as a result of the war. Many a year’s vintage 
which should now be carrying the burden for the church and 
theology on its young shoulders has sunk into the grave. And 
the survivors, over a period of at least eight years, have been 
displaced, arrested in their development, damaged by the war, 
broken in strength. They must be given due honor and deserve to 
be remembered with gratitude and sorrow and sympathy. 
Among those who were already in the ministry of the 
church, many are overage. The state claimed the youth, and in 
the theological faculties there were no replacements whatsoever 
after 1937. Leading theologians, also known abroad, who died 
since 1937 are: Adolf Deissmann, Adolf Schlatter, Adolf | 
Juelicher, Martin Dibelius in the New Testament field; P. Volz, 
Dahlmann, Sellin, O. Proksch in Old Testament; the church 
historians Johannes von Walter, Hans Lietzmann, and Erich 
Seeberg; the systematic theologians Rudolf Otto, W. Luetgert, 
Martin Rade, and Friedrich Brunstad; also Friedrich Rendtorff, 
Julius Richter—and this is not a complete list. Those who lost 
their lives as result of the rigors of the struggle were the young 
instructors Nebe, Pflanz, Opitz, Professors H. W. Beyer, 
Begrich, and the New Testament scholar Buechsel. Of late many 
of the older men have retired. A whole series of university pro- | 
fessors of theology was dismissed—after 1945 for political reasons 
—although informed circles of the church were not, in every 
case, convinced of the justice of these measures. The filling of | 
vacancies represents a real difficulty for the theological faculties 
in view of the great dearth of young scientifically trained men. 
With this the report concerning the most recent past and 
the present situation is at an end. We turn toward the future | 
with the prayer that the spirit of the fathers may remain alive in | 
the Lutheran theology of Germany and that it may be combined | 
anew with a broad and free spirit. May God grant that in the | 
new fellowship which is now arising we may bring forth as | 
much fruit as we may hope to receive. 
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By T. A. KantoneN 
Springfield, Ohio 


FOURTEEN years ago the writer published a series of articles 
on “The Need of Lutheran Scholarship,” surveying the existing 
situation in American Lutheran theology and indicating the lines 
along which progress needed to be made. The purpose of the 
present essay may perhaps be best achieved by comparing the 
scene in 1934 with the contemporary scene and observing what 
the intervening years have contributed toward the satisfaction of 
the needs. 

A new world was in the making in 1934. Hitler had risen to 
power in Germany and was consolidating his nation around the 
Nazi ideology and laying plans for the conquest of Europe. In the 
United States, Roosevelt had launched his New Deal, involving 
not only an economic revolution at home but also the cultivation 
of a new friendly attitude toward Russia. Against the background 
of such radical world-change, the most distressing feature of our 
theology appeared to be its extreme and dangerously complacent 
conservatism. One theologian, an authoritative spokesman for a 
large branch of American Lutheranism, precluding the possibility 
of the discovery of any new truth or any consequent revision in 
the church’s position, declared that the task of a Lutheran in the 
face of the “new isms and vagaries of our times” is simply to 
“cling to the heritage of sound, pure doctrine and excellent evan- 
gelical church polities that have been bequeathed upon him by a 
great past.” Another of our theologians, representing another 
branch of the church, saw in the discussions concerning the 
nature and function of the Word and its relevance to current 


| thought only “much ado about nothing.” For had not the Lu- 
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theran Church settled the issue centuries ago? “Once it has been 
established,” he concluded, “that the Word of God is to rule the 
house, human reason, as a child and handmaid, finds no difficulty 
in adjusting herself. This makes for order and restfulness to all 
concerned.” 

Such uncritical and oversimplified glorification of the past is 
easily understood by anyone who knows the history of the Lu- 
theran Church in America. Pressed on all sides by the legalism, 
pietism, activism, and liberalism of non-Lutheran Protestantism, 
the older and more Americanized Lutheranism had been in danger 
of losing its very identity. The return to historic confessionalism 
and traditional orthodoxy had become a matter of life and death. 
The stream of nineteenth-century immigrants, especially the 
coming of C. F. W. Walther and his Saxons, brought fresh 
strength to the conservative forces. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century the appearance of an independent American- 
ized Lutheran theologian such as S. S. Schmucker was unthink- 
able. Neither the United Lutheran Church nor the American 
Lutheran Conference could have been organized on any other 
than a conservative and confessional doctrinal basis. 

Creative theological scholarship, however, demands more 
than mere loyalty in keeping intact and immune the heritage of 
the fathers. Hence the swing to the extreme right was not an 
unmixed blessing. Many a constructive original thinker found 
the Lutheran atmosphere oppressive and provincial and sought 
more congenial company. And rather than offend the brethren 
of one’s own household of faith or jeopardize the efforts toward 
closer co-operation between the Lutheran bodies, many a man 
among us has had to labor under severe inhibitions. Thus when 
President F. H. Knubel of the United Lutheran Church at a con- 
vention of his church body sought to promote union with the 
American Lutheran Church by agreeing even to such a doctrinal 
article as the complete literal “errorlessness” of the Bible, a popu- 
Jar magazine described him as “swallowing” the unpalatable 
article but “gulping” in the process. Furthermore, under such 
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conditions Lutheran theologians have not only become enslaved 
to a kind of parochial pragmatism within their own church but 
also seriously curtailed in their influence upon those outside. 
_ When, therefore, the late J. O. Evjen was confronted with the 
European taunt, “We have seen your organizers; where are your 
theologians?” he could think of no answer. — 

It was these considerations which in 1934 seemed to warrant 
| the conclusion that the health of our church was impaired. be- 
cause we were feeding our flock on the canned goods of past 
theology instead of leading it to the green pastures of fresh liv- 
ing truth, and that we were laboring under the illusion of holding 
fast when we were only stuck fast. What appeared to be our 
_ greatest need was something to jolt us out of our complacency to 
face the responsibilities of the emerging new world. 

The jolt came more quickly and more violently than anyone 
had expected. The destructive fury of the Second World War 
which left most of the Lutheran world maimed and prostrate 
carried to American Lutherans God’s call to action. It became 
clear that God’s will was to use us as His instruments for preserv- 
ing the church of the gospel both in Europe and in the far-flung 
mission fields now left helpless. The response was nothing less 
than miraculous. Not only did sacrificial giving rise to unprece- 
dented new heights. The distance separating us from our brethren 
in the faith the world over seemed visibly to shrivel away as our 
contacts with them multiplied and deepened. And the barriers. 
isolating Lutheran groups at home from one another began to 
topple down like the walls of Jericho as we marched forward 
together to carry out our God-appointed tasks. We discovered 
that we had unduly magnified our differences and that actually 
no Protestant body in America possessed as true and deep doc- 
trinal unity as we have in that gospel which is “the power of God 
unto salvation.” As we sought wisdom to release the healing 
strength of this gospel into a bewildered and suffering world, we 
were given not only a more fervent desire for mutual under- 
standing and good will but also a clearer apprehension of what 
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is vital and what is secondary and of the methods which the © 
Word itself provides for its propagation. 

The altered situation is reflected in an important book en- 
titled What Lutherans are Thinking, edited by E. C. Fendt and 
published in 1947. It is the initial project of the Conference of 
Lutheran Theological Professors which came into existence in 
1943 and is attended by theologians from almost all Lutheran 
‘synods in America. The book contains twenty-eight essays by 
as many theologians representing every branch of American Lu- 
theranism and comprehends both the basic concepts of theology 
and the whole variety of the fields of the church’s practical ac- 
tivity. The very appearance of such a book is significant. But 
more significant is the fact that a large number of theologians, 
writing independently of one another and in varying synodical 
settings, point with such spontaneous unanimity and discrimina- 
tion to the living fundamentals of the evangelical faith. A dy- 
namic conception of grace gives an unplanned but vital 
coherence to the whole work. While the old indiscriminate ideal- 
ization of past orthodoxy is still present in some of the essays, T. 
G. Tappert sounds a basic note in insisting that the church 
“which repudiates moral perfectionism cannot claim intellectual 
or theological perfectionism” and pointing out that living theol- 
ogy demands an “unrelenting study and scrutiny” of the church’s 
faith in the light of a deepened knowledge of Luther, of the pre- 
Reformation church, and of Scripture itself. 

Present-day American Lutheran theology owes much of its 
new vitality to the fact that it is moving along the lines marked 
by these three points of reference. The Luther research of the 
twentieth century is making its impact upon our thinking with 
increasing force. Some of the essays in What Lutherans are 
Thinking—e.g., E. T. Bachmann’s on “Man,” G. F. Hall’s on 
“Church and Society,” and E. E. Flack’s on “The Sacred Text,” 
—specifically have this orientation. Seminars such as the Luther 
Academy established by the late M. Reu at Dubuque, the semi- 
nar in social ethics led by Otto Piper at Valparaiso, and the Theo- 
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logical Study Group which meets at Racine definitely promote 
Luther study. In 1946 the American Society for Reformation 
Research was founded to correct current misinterpretations of 
Luther and to provide mutual encouragement and guidance for 
scholars in this field. The president of this society, E. G. Schwie- 
bert, will soon publish a thorough and scholarly study entitled 
Luther in the Reformation. Other competent Luther scholars of 
whom more will be heard in the years ahead are R. R. Caemmerer 
and U. Saarnivaara. Articles by various writers in The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, 
The Augustana Quarterly, and other Lutheran publications bear 
the stamp of careful investigation of firsthand Reformation 
sources. Much valuable stimulation has also been received from 
non-Lutheran Luther scholars, notably Roland Bainton, of Yale, 
and Wilhelm Pauck, of Chicago. Theodore Graebner published 
a new abridged translation of the large Commentary on Galatians 
in 1943. The first English translation of the pre-Reformation 


Lectures on Romans is in preparation. An excellent translation 


of Boehmer’s Der junge Luther by T. G. Tappert and J. W. 


i Doberstein_appeared in 1946 under the title Road to Reforma- 


tion. 

In a day in which “ecumenicity” has become the keyword 
and the most vital theology everywhere is being written from 
the churchly point of view, American Lutherans, too, are redis- 
covering the Una Sancta. We are becoming more fully conscious 
that Christianity is not essentially a body of timeless doctrines but 
a fellowship through which God acts in carrying out His re- 
deeming purpose in history. This broader and more dynamic 
concept of the church has rendered almost obsolete the old 
method of seeking unity by “signing on the dotted line,” Le., 
relying on mere intellectual assent to abstract doctrinal defini- 
tions. The significance of the church as the body of Christ and 
the communion of saints has become clearer through participa- 
tion in the great ecumenical conferences, through seminary 
course in ecumenical theology, through the Interseminary Move- 
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ment bringing theological students of various branches of Chris- 
tendom together, and through practical activity involving more 
and more actual co-operation. Both Lutherans and non-Luther- 
ans are becoming aware of the unique contribution which the 
Lutheran Church is capable of making to sound ecumenicity and 
of the fact that this contribution cannot be made by mere with- 
drawal or a “holier than thou” attitude. As heir of the Séderblom 
legacy and of Swedish ecclesiology, E. H. Wahlstrom has played 
a leading role in interpreting to Americans the Lutheran concept 
of the church. J. O. Evjen (d. 1942) championed vigorously 
Rudolf Sohm’s noninstitutional view of the church. George W. 
(1943), a presentation of Luther’s view of the church, is also 
worthy of mention. L. D. Reed’s The Lutheran Litur I 

a scholarly interpretation of Lutheran worship and its roots in 
the ancient church, is the outcome of a lifetime of conscientious 
and consecrated research and deserves world-wide recognition. 
An Outline of Missions (1946) by John Aberly is an irenic ac- 
count of the world-mission of the church as a whole by a mature 
scholar who combines experience as a foreign missionary with a 
distinguished career in teaching systematic theology. 

No other theological problem has agitated the minds of 
American Lutherans so deeply as the problem of defining the 
nature and meaning of the Word of God. Until recent years it 
has been erroneously taken for granted that the Lutheran position 
is identical with the theory of the verbal inspiration and literal 
inerrancy of the biblical text. To point out that such a view is 
compatible neither with Luther nor with enlightened modern 
Lutheran scholarship is therefore to arouse sharp controversy. 
The older view is still advocated by T. Engelder in The Scripture 
Cannot_be.Broken. (1944), a harsh polemic against every form 
of biblical criticism, and M. Reu in a posthumous work Luther 
and the Scriptures (194 )oa curious attempt to make Luther a” | 

“fundamentalist. But the New Testament Commentary. edited by 7 


H. C. Alleman (1936), and the Old Testament Commentary 
egret aC ly 
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_ edited by H. C. Allem lack (1948), both clearly 
_ reflect up-to-date critical scholarship. With the exception of such 
scholars as H. C. Alleman, R. T. Stamm, and H. Offermann, the 
tendency among the exegetes has been to pursue a policy of 
“peace at any price” and to avoid giving offense to the weak, 
although the weak in this case have usually supposed themselves 
_ to be the strong. It is becoming clear, however, that concessions 
_ made in the spirit of ecclesiastical utilitarianism may obscure the 
true nature of the living Word and actually do more harm than 
good. The change in strategy is indicated by three works appear- 
ing or scheduled to appear in the current year, Conrad _Bergen- 


doff’s Christ as Authority, Joseph Sittler’s Doctrine of the Word, 
and the present writer's Resurgence of the Gospel, each of which 


openly advocates Luther’s dynamic view of the Word as distin- 
guished from fundamentalism. 

Beside the interest in Luther, the church, and the Word, 
another significant trend is the growing concern for social prob- 
lems. The former Lutheran conservatism is indicated by the 

replies to Kirby Page’s questionnaire in 1930, in which Lutheran 
pastors had the highest rank among all Protestants in opposition to 
social change. Today the situation is quite different, especially 
among the younger clergy. The problems of the home and the 
family, crime and juvenile delinquency, racial equality, industrial 
tensions, democracy, and world peace are live issues among 
American Lutherans as well as among Americans in general. In- 
terest in these problems is encouraged by the Welfare Division 
of the National Lutheran Council and by church boards and 
committees set up for this specific purpose. Theological leaders in 
this field include A. D. Mattson, whose Christian Ethics (second 
edition, 1947) and other writings cover the whole range of social 
interests; G. M. Bruce and E. S. Rudisill, who grapple with the 
problems of the home and the family; and O. F. Nolde, who has 
investigated the spiritual foundations of civil liberties and world 


peace. The Christian Ethics of M. Reu and P. H. Buehrin 


(1935) combines a conservative theology with social alertness., 
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Interest in the social implications of the gospel is of course 
typical of American theological thought as a whole. Of concern 
to Lutherans is the recent development whereby the discussion of 
social and cultural matters no longer moves in the familiar grooves 
of shallow moralism and romantic evolutionary optimism. It has 
taken a sharp turn to the right, in the direction of the realistic 
appraisal of man and his predicament contained in the gospel of 
sin and grace. When America’s leading theologian, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, is accused of “Lutheran pessimism,” Lutherans who 
have remained loyal to their basic theology strangely enough find 
themselves quite abreast of the times. The fundamental issue in 
American theology is between a supernaturalism based on the 
Christian revelation and a thorough empirical naturalism based 
on physical science. The issue has been precipitated chiefly by 
the rising strength of the dialectical theology headed by Karl 
Barth and the defense reaction it has elicited from American prag- 
matism.and empiricism. In Lutheran circles the direct influence 
of Barth himself has been eclipsed by that of Emil Brunner. Both 
have served to stimulate new interest in the original teacher of the 
“existential dialectic,” Séren Kierkegaard. His writings, now in 
English translation, are being studied not only by the Scandi- 
navians among us but by many others as well. In the United 
Lutheran Church, for example, Kierkegaard has found a faithful 
and able interpreter in M. J. Heinecken of Philadelphia. 

Scholastic orthodoxy of the seventeenth century type is still 
strong enough among us to produce vigorous works from which 
the influence of these modern currents of thought is carefully ex- 
cluded. To this category belong the late R. C. H. Lenski’s eleven 

large volumes of Commentary on the New Testament, H. C. 
fessional Theology, J. VY. Mueller’s Christian Dogmatics and 
Faith of the Fathers, and most of the works produced by Muel- 
ler’s fellow-workers in the Missouri Synod. But in increasing 
measure, in Missouri as well as elsewhere, our men are willing 
and even anxious to receive fresh insights from other theologians 
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_ who are able to grasp the fundamental themes of the gospel and 


to relate them effectively to contemporary life. Of the German 
theologians, Heim and Koberle of Tubingen, and Elert, Althaus, 
and Sasse of Erlangen have been most appreciated. Many of 
their works are available in English and more are being translated. 


_ The writings of the late C. M. Jacobs, The Faith of the Church 
| (1938) and What Then is Christianity? (1940), reveal the in- 
_ fluence of the new Lutheran thinking. Of the Scandinavian 
‘thinkers, the Lundensian school is best known and has been 
| competently interpreted by men of the Augustana Synod nota- 


bly Edgar M. Carlson and Conrad Bergendoff. Nygrén’s Apape 


| and Eros and Aulén’s Christus Victor have become standard texts 


| in our theological seminaries, and other works of theirs will soon 
| appear in English. Many of the works of the Norwegian theo- 


logian O. Hallesby have also been translated and because of their 
popular style and devotional spirit have been well received by 


| laymen as well as the clergy. Original projects in the field of 


} ‘laymen’s theology” are J. A. Dell’s 7 Still Believe in God 
| (1942), B. M. Christensen’s Fire upon the E ( 


arth (1941), and the 


| writer’s Message of the Church to the World of Today (1941). 


It is in the domains of historical and practical theology that 


| American Lutherans have been most productive. An article by 
| W. D. Allbeck on “A Decade of Lutheran History Writing in 
| America,” written in 1944, lists thirty-five historical works 
- which appeared in 1934-44, and since then a score of others have 
| been published. They range from histories of congregations, col- 
leges, synods, and general bodies, to scholarly investigations of 
| important primary sources of church history and broad surveys 
| of history of doctrine. Special importance attaches to The Jour- 


ee ee ee 


Ic nals of Henry Melchior Mublenberg in three volumes, translated 


| “and edited by T. G. Tappert and J. W. Doberstein(1942 ff.), 
Dnt Taihoroiion fa Colonial New York, by H. J. Kreider. 


(1942), both works of first-rate historical research. J. L. Neve 
crowned a lifetime of study with valuable texts on The Churches | 


and Sects of Christendom (1940) and The History of Christian_ 
gee 
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Though es, I 1947), the latter written in col- 
laboration with O. W. Heick. Among biographical works, J. O. 
Evjen’s Life of J. H. W. Stuckenberg (1938), E. 1. Bachmann’s, } 
They Called Him Father, the life of J. C. F. Heyer (1942), and © 
Andreas Helland’s Georg Sverdrup (1947) are outstanaing. The 
centennial history of Roanoke College by W. E. Eisenberg | 
(1942), that of Wittenberg College by H. H. Lentz (1946), | 
Theology at Wittenberg by W. D. Allbeck (1946), and The | 
Abiding W ord, essays commemorating the centennial anniversary | 
1947), are all books of more than local importance. Many other 
valuable publications must be left unmentioned. Certainly an 
increased application of the methods of historical science is af- | 
fording us both a sounder appreciation of our own unique herit- 
age and a clearer vision of its relation to the church as a whole. 
Perhaps more than in any other field American Lutherans | 
have made original and significant recent contributions in practi- 
cal theology. As it filters through the American mind, the Lu- 
theran spirit becomes chemically clean of every trace of its 
alleged quietism and defeatism. It manifests energy, resourceful- 
ness, and wisdom gained from the experience of creating a strong 
church out of heterogeneous immigrant groups and establishing 
itself as a power in American life in spite of unrelenting com- 


petition and criticism from other groups. A competent manual | 


on church administration is Paul J. Hoh’s Parish Practice (1945). 
Beside L. D. Reed, P. Z. Strodach_in_A_ Manual of Lutheran 
Worship (1946) and F. R. Webber in Studies in_the Liturgy 
41938) make noteworthy contributions to liturgics. Among the | 
sagacious writings of the beloved “elder statesman’ W 
Greever are The Work o the Lord (1937) and Human Rela- | 
tionships and the Chur 1939). e proclamation of the | 
Goamelte—receivingan-ever We hearing through numerous - 

books of sermons, the most prolific and Ropar contributor be- | 
ing Walter A. Maier. The borderlands of exegesis and homiletics 

are represented by John Schmidt's Riches of His Grace (1940) 
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€ and Letter to Corinth (1947), H. L. Baughman’s Jeremiah Tos 
S day (1947), and Paul Scherer’s Event in Eternity (1945). A 
distinct addition to homiletical literature is Scherer’s For We 
Have This Treasure (1943). 

Men trained in modern psychology and educational methods 
have devoted themselves to the technics of religious education, 
yéc.g., O. F. Nolde (Guidebook in Catechetical Instruction, 1939) 
| and R. D. Heim (Harmony _of_the Gospels, 1947). Graded 
| church-school textbooks attractively written and carefully ad- 
| justed to the various age levels are published by the Evangelical 
: Lutheran Church (Norwegian) and jointly by the Augustana 
| Synod, American Lutheran Church, and United Lutheran 
} Church. The Missouri Synod with its thoroughly integrated 
system of religious education extending from the parochial school 
} to the theological seminary has developed effective modern meth- 
} ods of indoctrination, and the Missouri catechism _of 1943 is a 
i peer See Ob Sa aad copentexpesition. Religious education 
| among Lutherans in America is not confined to the instruction 
of the young. It covers a wide range of activity, including evan- 
| gelism, i.e., canvassing the community for new church members 
j and preparing them for membership through adult education; 
; stewardship, i.e., training in consecrated giving; and leadership 
| training, whereby various special groups such as councilmen, 
| teachers, youth leaders, and altar guilds are educated for their 
ie tasks. A. J. Traver’s Lutheran Handbook (1936), The Deacon 
Cand Worship (1941), and Graceful Giving (1946) are good ex- 
b amples of the grounding of these practical activities in basic Lu- 
) theran theology. Contributions to the field of pastoral psychol- 


i ology are Sverre Norborg’s Varieties of Christian Experience 
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) (1942). 
| In the mirror of American Lutheran theology today we sce 
a church which is moving toward internal unity and a world 
, outreach and becoming increasingly conscious of its power and 
| its opportunity to translate the faith by which it lives into thought 


| and into action. 
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IN THE WAR 


By Ervinp Berccrav 


Oslo, Norway 


Tue cuurcu of Norway was involved in the struggle with 
Naziism for a very definite reason. In the beginning it was dif- 
ficult for us in Norway to declare war, for Naziism never showed 
_any hostility toward the church or Christianity. On the contrary, 
the Quislings proclaimed “protection of the fundamental values 
of Christianity.” They had it direct from Hitler, who in his 
insidious way had promised to support what he termed “positive 
Christianity.” In Norway the Germans declared that they would 
not interfere with the work of the church, if only the church 
abstained from “political pronouncements” (June 1, 1940). We 
were aware of the nature of this declaration, thanks to the ex- 
perience of the church in Germany. We were in no doubt that 
Naziism was from Satan. But in questions relating to Christianity 
it was disguised as an angel of light: ““We wish to abolish 
egotism and further Christianity.” For a long while no attack 
was made on the church or on the Christian faith. It was clear 
that the church could not join battle—more precisely, that it 
would not be able to muster all its forces, rank and file, in an 
effectual combat on Christian ground unless essential Christianity 
were in evident danger. Within the church there was also fear 
lest we should be involved in a political struggle. What made the 
situation clear was a quite unexpected ussue: justice. 


I 
In the course of an attack you may often be informed by 
the enemy as to where your own vital points are. The enemy 
does not strike at what you yourself consider to be your center 
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and where you are, therefore, well prepared. It was through the 
enemy’s assault on right and justice that the church awoke to 
the fact that justice was one of God’s central points. 

The Germans had said to the church: “Do not attempt to 
discuss law in general, or the law of nations... . The church 
should keep to the gospel’”—a line of argument which was not 
altogether without response from ecclesiastical circles: “So long 
as they do not hinder us from preaching the Word of God, the 
church is not endangered.” What helped us reach a decision was 
the experience of lawless society—something which had never 
ever! occurred to us—and we were enlightened by the Word of 
God and by the confession of our church to understand that 
right and justice belong to God’s own order in the world. 
Article xvi of the Augsburg Confession thrice repeats the words 
that all authority shall be de jure—an authority of justice and 
right. How often have we been thankful that the Augsburg Con- 
fession contained those clear, strong words! We were to witness 
how innocent people were arbitrarily struck down by the 
Quislings, how the latter’s uniformed gangs made havoc, how 
their police betrayed their duty toward law and justice, and how 
their leader arbitrarily altered the laws or broke them. 

In this way God awakened His church. We came to see 
that right and justice have more than merely human value. Jus- 
tice belongs to God. In September, 1940, we included in our 
church prayers the words of Jesus about those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake (Matt. 5:10). Persecution for right- 
eousness’ sake was what we experienced within our people. And 
then the Christian conscience was fired. 

The opinion has been voiced in Europe that the Norwegian 
Church entered the lists for national, patriotic reasons, using re- 
| ligion as a pretext. That is a misconception. Of course, we were 
f deeply concerned about our country; but when the church 
| staked its whole existence, it was in consequence of the call of 
| God and in order to defend His law. I can understand the Eng- 
' lishman who asked me in June, 1945: “How could you know 
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when it was the nation’s and when it was God’s cause that you 
were fighting for? How could you be sure that you were not 
better patriots than Christians? We English would have been at 
a loss to decide whether we did not really fight for nationalistic 
reasons.” The question never occurred in Norway. We were 
called to battle for the gospel, to protect right and justice. Here 
God’s cause and the country’s cause were one. 

In December, 1940, all the members of the Supreme Court 
of Norway laid down their office. This was as a protest against 
the patent violation of international law and the rights of Nor- 
way. Following this, the chief justice said at a meeting with the 
seven bishops of Norway: “Henceforward it is the church that 
must represent the law.” With his permission I add what he de- 
clared on a later occasion: “I here discovered a deeper connection 
between the gospel and the law of man than I had previously 
been aware of.” 

When the Norwegian bishops, not long after the demise of 
the supreme court, made an attack on the Nazis in the pastoral 
letter of 1941, there was immediate and spontaneous support 
from all Christian groups, institutions, and communities through- 
out the country. Most of them were devotional groups—Pietists, 
Evangelicals, etc. They had one great experience in common: 
“The Father of Jesus Christ calls upon His own to defend the 
innocent and to fight for justice and right against injustice.” 

What I particularly wish to bring out here is the way in 
which right became God’s means for establishing Christian unity, 
how justice created a common ‘“‘ecumenical” consciousness. 

One would have expected something different. One would 
have expected a common devotional experience to have been the 
first thing to unite all Christians. Or one might have expected 
that some purely secular factor, like national consciousness, 
would have proved stronger than the things which separated 
Christians, so that ecclesiastical divisions would be relegated to 
the background and could be overlooked—in other words, a 
uniting of Christians through a common human experience. 
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Neither of these things happened. God showed us that in the 
kingdom of Christ the law is as important as the gospel. Not that 
we failed to distinguish, theologically, between the law and the 
gospel; it was the gospel itself which drove us to the law! 

A year afterwards, in the spring of 1942, our eyes were to 
be further opened. At that time the Quislings made an attack 
on the education of our children and our youth. From the age 
of ten they were to be inculcated with Nazi ideology and trained 
in camps and schools. The Quisling “law” about this is dated 
February 5, 1942. The children and young people were to be 
taken from their parents and cajoled or forced into the “new 
philosophy of life.” Parents who protested against this were 


' threatened with severe prison punishment. 


At that moment Norway’s constitutional law and God’s own 
fundamental law merged in protest. The fourth commandment 


steeled the people’s conscience. The words of Jesus, “Suffer little 
| children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” became the 
God-given watchword of the day. Parental duty founded on the 


sacrament of Baptism became an obligation more binding than all 
earthly laws. 

Furthermore, it became clear that our struggle for right and 
justice was a struggle for the cause of Jesus Christ. Again all 
stood together as one—this time including the representative of 


} the Roman Catholic Church. It was the first time since the Ref- 
ormation that we experienced the Una Sancta in Norway. It 
| was God’s will in the shape of law and justice that brought us 
} together. 


This experience, then, from Norway, from a small corner 


» of the world, seems to tell us something about the place of law 
| and justice in the life of the churches. In this field law has hither- 
| to played a very modest part, if anything as an appendix to the 
© ethical teaching of the church. It was not thus in former times. 
} The conception of Christian natural law—particularly expounded 
| by Thomas Aquinas—shows how the church in bygone days 
) looked upon human law as something that belonged to God. The 
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American Declaration of Independence in 1776 regarded right as 
an endowment from the Creator. If right is not above men, above 
states, transcending human power, then. there is no other right 
than that of the strongest. Then the Nazis would have been right: 
might determines right. By allowing law and right to be secu- 
larized and retire to the “other world,” the church has betrayed 
its calling. 

It has been a disappointment to many that the joy of victory 
and the joy of freedom have put right into the shade again. The 
first manifesto of the churches should have been a declaration of 
the eternally fundamental character of right, firmly anchored 
in God’s own order. The churches must not neglect the power 
in right which is above men. It was for me a striking experience 
when, at a meeting under the auspices of the World Council of 
Churches at Geneva in February, 1946, the representative of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, Bishop Wurm, stressed the 
question of right and justice at a press conference. His words 
were: “Henceforth belief in God can never more be separated 
from right and justice.” These words describe exactly what the 
Norwegian ecclesiastical and popular front experienced during 
the occupation. 

The churches cannot do their work by merely opposing 
tyranny. The churches must restore to right—the only effective 
opponent of tyranny—the eternal power which rests in the will 
of God. We are following a wrong path if we meet tyranny with 
only human power, or if we trust in military victory to oust 
totalitarianism. The devil cannot be driven out by Beelzebub. 
Unfortunately, that is what the victorious nations seem today to 
be trying to do. We were all the protagonists of right during the 
war. In victory we are in danger of betraying right and of fear- 
ing and loving might as the highest and safest principle. Here it 
is that God’s call to the churches comes in. They alone can 
endow right with that spirit of eternity which can unite the na- 
tions through something which is above them all and makes us 
acclaim God as sovereign Lord. Right is waiting for the dawn of 
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a new common consciousness in humanity. Right is waiting for 
the churches. 


II 


A second experience points, apparently, in the opposite 
direction. Briefly, the war has revealed to us how valuable the 
Augsburg Confession is, and this seems to separate us from other 
churches and sects. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Norway embraces 97 
per cent of the population. The remaining 3 per cent represent 
the “Free Churches,” or, according to Norwegian law, the “Dis- 
senters.” They are few in number, but their members are more 
closely united than ours, their zeal is more intense, and their 
religious influence greater than indicated by their low percentage. 
In Norway there has been no particular antagonism between the 
Dissenters and the National Church, but there has been a marked 
distinction and, as far as the Baptists are concerned, often theo- 
1 logical controversy. | 

What I wish to bring out here is that the above-mentioned 
unity within Norwegian ecclesiastical life during the occupation 
| did not involve any weakening of confessional allegiance on the 
| part of the individual communions. As far as the National Church 
| is concerned, the situation was quite the contrary; to an un- 
| paralleled degree we felt our confession to be our best armor, 
' strength, and joy. Observe, however, that our growing confes- 
| sional consciousness did not appear as a contrast to the others. It 
| was not a burdensome duty—which had often been the case in 
) years gone by—nor yet a standard by which to determine 
whether we were all “quite right.” No, our Lutheran confession 
was simply a source of strength, our firm foundation. Our obliga- 
| tion to it was a support to our conscience. It provided something 
objective and historical to lean on. We had something concrete 
| to pay allegiance to. Then we experienced how actual the con- 
| fession may become. We understand what it was to be a church. 
| By this I do not mean a church of the clergy, but a sacred com- 
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munion of all believers, whether lay or clerical, united m a con- 
fession firmly based on the Scriptures. /, for one, have not the 
slightest doubt that if we had not had a confessional church, we 
should very soon have been scattered. God’s Word, the core of 
Lutheranism, became the most living power of the day. Com- 
municants more than trebled, and the deep sources of holy Bap- 
tism were felt. 

When the war was ended we discovered an increased 
confessional self-consciousness in any other countries as well. 
Some people are alarmed and ask, Are we again to have a rigid 
and divisive confessionalism? I do not believe it. Experience so 
far does not point that way. 

There was another point on which a clarifying of our Nor- 
wegian Lutheran confession was necessary. That was with regard 
to the Lutheran view of obedience to secular authority. In Lu- 


theran tradition there is a double line derived from two Scripture — 


passages: Obey all earthly authority and Obey God rather than 
men. In Lutheran state churches there has been, since the time of 
autocratic monarchy in the seventeenth century, a tendency to 
underline the first and rather to neglect the other. The Lutheran 
view has frequently been accused of producing servility in rela- 
tion to the state and toward the shifting powers that be. That 
this is not genuine Lutheranism is sufficiently proved by Lu- 
ther’s own personal attitude during the creative years of the Ref- 
ormation. Io the Norwegian people he appears above all as 


representing the rising of the Christian conscience against unjust — 
authority, ecclesiastical or secular. No picture more strongly grips — 


the popular imagination than that of the lonely man at Worms, 
speaking against the powers of this world with his life as the 


forfeit. The Norwegian people’s struggle became just such a_ 
struggle of conscience. The Nazis deprived us of law and justice. 


We had God and our conscience to fall back on. In this Luther 
has become our grand exemplar. It was great to be able to fling 


Luther in the face of the Gestapo. Luther gave us weapons. He | 


was himself the best weapon we had in our struggle with the 
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power and the agents of German National Socialism. 

On this point our confession was in no wise modified but 
was rather maintained in its complete Evangelical Lutheran force. 
How strange it is for us that now of all times, when we are filled 
with gratitude for Luther and the Augsburg Confession, we 
should have to listen to such attacks as are being made upon them 
by not unimportant voices! We desire no praise. We only wish 
to deliver our testimony as to what our confession meant for ws. 

The strongest characteristic of our confession was the feel- 
ing of security with regard to the objective side of Christianity, 
the Word and the Sacraments, and confidence that the subjective 
side, faith and the sense of duty, was anchored in the objective. 
We were tied together in a community by all that God has 
given us, and not least by this, that God had given us a common 
faith and order. Hence our confession became a sustaining 
strength and a source of good cheer and courage. 

When communication with other parts of the world was 
again opened, we learned that other communions had had a sim- 
ilar experience. I need only mention the Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands. Why should not the churches be able to unite 
in mutual respect and acknowledgment of what each of them 
has possessed in its confession? 

The situation today seems to inaugurate a new phase i in the 
history of confessionalism. Formerly there was a decided tinge of 
mutual bitterness between communions and there was much un- 
compromising hardness and controversy about words and expres- 
sions. It is possible that the confessions are entering a period in 
which they will express personal concern for security and hap- 
piness—somewhat like what each of us feels because we have our 
own individual and characteristic home. Just as we human beings 
respect one another’s homes, or one another’s peculiar person- 
* alities, so must the churches joyfully respect one another’s con- 
fessions. We do not wish personalities to be uniform and leveled 
down to an insipid similarity. The rights of man include the right 
to be different. Perhaps the new note of the present awakening 
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confessionalism will deliver us from confessional narrow-minded- 
ness. It must not lead us into a false broad-mindedness or to 
amalgamation. But without a strong and happy confessionalism 
there can be no rich Una Sancta. “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” If this is so, it means a decisive hour for the ecu- 
menical movement. 

Allow me to mention here a point regarding the relation 
between Roman Catholics and us. Shortsighted people are much 
concerned about putting an end to the divisions within Chris- 
tianity. Such people should remember that God’s Una Sancta 
can never be built on the Nazi principle of Gleichschaltung. 
Least of all can it be realized mechanically, or by one body sub- 
jecting itself to the other. The division of churches is sinful for 
the reason that so much of human evil-mindedness can develop 
in it. It is evil-mindedness between the confessions which has 
drawn the judgment of God’s Word upon us: “For the name of 
God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” The 
hostility between Roman Catholics and Protestants is deplorable; 
but mot the fact that we have conceived of God each in our own 
way—rightly or wrongly. Convictions grow and mature in free- 
dom. We must not think of any artificially attained unity. 

The last generations have learned a good deal. There is a 
divinely promoted growth in the confessions. Curious things hap- 
pen, episodes that throw a flash of light on what is gradually 
taking place. 

Let me mention such a flash. It was in March, 1942. The 
Nazis had started their previously mentioned offensive against the 
Christian education of the young. All Norwegian homes were 
threatened. The bishops had retaliated and appealed to all their 
countrymen in an illegally broadcast manifesto. Shortly after- 
wards we laid down our office in order to break the connection 
of the church with what we declared to be a pagan and tyran- 
nical state. All the lesser communions, our Free Churches, had 
expressed their approval of our manifesto. Quisling then, on short 
notice, turned me out of my house. I sat one afternoon resting 
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| on a box of books in my study. There was a knock on the door, 
_ and a man who was unknown to me came in. “I am the Roman 
| Catholic bishop,” he said. “I could not hold back any longer. I 
have come to express my sympathy, and particularly to declare 
my complete adherence to your manifesto.” 
“Will the bishop allow me to tell this to my colleagues?” 
“With pleasure, and to anybody else.” 
: “Would the bishop put this in writing? And may I make it 
) public?” 
“Nothing could give me greater pleasure!” 
I looked around the almost bare room and said: “The see 
| of Oslo is vacant. Please sit down at my desk and write!” 
He accepted the invitation, and a few days later his state- 
_ment was all over the country. 
The Gestapo raged. Bishop Mangers was repeatedly sum- 
/ moned to headquarters and threatened. The Catholic priests were 
| to be expelled from Norway if he did not withdraw his signature. 
' “You can take my head but not my signature,” was his reply. 
| The action of the Roman Catholic bishop was subsequently sanc- 
tioned in the very highest quarters of his own church. 
| Such episodes need not be important in themselves. But they 
| may throw a flash of light on the actual situation as it developed. 
| I know that there will be many objections. It will be said 
| that strange things happened during the war, but now that it is 
| over, things will soon be as narrow and as bitter as before. All 
' friendly approaches are now rejected. One has become anxious 
} again. It was observed that during the conference held under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches at Geneva in Feb- 
| ruary, 1946, there were various ironical comments in certain Ro- 
}man Catholic newspapers. There were unkind words. The 
| children of this world shake their wise heads and say, “The 
Christian Churches will never be at one. Now all the forces of 
| division are let loose again.” 
| They should be more patient and more clear-sighted. The 
| mills of God grind slowly, and God often leads us by ways that 
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we have not ourselves planned. Should we not grant to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church that firmness of confession for which we 
ourselves demand respect? That will not weaken us in our own 
eyes, in our own faith and conviction. And it will create pos- 
sibilities for something to grow that would otherwise be hindered. 
There are undoubtedly currents which point to a new attitude in 
the Roman Catholic world. What happened during the war in 
different countries is by no means dead and gone. One should 
not pay too much attention to what appears in newspapers and 
in the pronouncements of officials. The waves on the surface of 
the English Channel may go counter to the deep undercurrent. 
Signs of the current I am thinking of here may already be more 
overtly apparent. During the above-mentioned conference at 
Geneva, there arrived a message from a prominent Roman 
Catholic bishop to one of the delegates, saying that he was fol- 
lowing our great work with his prayers. The thousands of silent 
prayers may mean more for the new orientation of confessional- 
ism than all our official manifestoes. 

Even though we must retain confessional differences, we 
must keep our minds open for what God allows to grow. As long 
as confessionalism develops from narrow-mindedness toward 
open-mindedness, the growing confessional consciousness of to- 
day will promote a healthy ecumenical understanding. We are 
to keep our own clearly defined character. We must know with 
whom we have to do. No amalgamation, no forced concord! Nor 
do we have any use for the old type of tolerance expressed in the 
words of Frederick the Great, “Each one is saved by his own 
faith.” It is not indifference toward our confession that is to 
further the commonalty of confessions, for such commonalty 
would be without strength. What we need is a strong obligation | 
toward that truth of which God has made us stewards in our | 
confession, a definite character, and a living, individual testimony. 
Then we shall be able to do much together without giving up | 
our most precious possession. Let us keep our fences in order, | 
but let them not be so high that we cannot look across at one | 
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another. I was once asked to contribute to another Christian com- 
munity. I sent a certain sum with the greeting, “From the skipper 
of another vessel heading for the same port.” It is the common 
destination, the common address, which is the source of all that 
is ecumenical, and it is possible to have much communication on 
the way. 

What today seems to lead to an increasing commonalty as 
_ regards ecumenical Christianity—the growing confessional con- 
sciousness—is something to be thankful for, but we must at the 
same time be aware of the danger of relapse into former 
conditions. 


Ill 
The third thing I should like to point to, on the basis of 


| Norwegian war experience, is the paradoxical manner in which 
) separation and isolation worked out ecumenically. 

| Do you remember how difficult it was after the First World 
| War for the representatives of the churches to meet again? Many 
| years passed before bitter animosities were dissolved. The first 
| ecumenical meetings were charged with electricity. On one oc- 
casion it was only the Lord’s Prayer, prayed aloud, that saved 
| the whole understaking from explosion. Compare with this the 
| situation in Geneva nine months after the end of the Second 
! World War. It was as though the war had bound the churches 
; together more strongly than ever before—in spite of the fact 
| that they had this time been far more deeply involved in the 
) struggle than last time. Except for a few churches, particularly 
| those of South America and Spain, there had existed a common 
| world front for freedom and justice, across all frontiers. There 
| had been a community of prayer, hope, and faith in spite of, or 
i maybe because of, the outward separation. And then when the 
| war ended, the victorious nations were divided and unable to 
| agree—that is where the meetings today threaten to end with 
, explosion—while the churches are naturally united as never be- 
) fore. Through the war the churches have received from God a 
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‘oneness which it must be their sacred duty to communicate to 
the nations. 
Let me illustrate this, too, from Norwegian experience. I 


have already related, but may repeat here, what once happened | 


to me personally. When, in 1942, I was locked up in my little 
cottage in the woods with police posted all around, a peasant 


woman brought me a daily bottle of milk which she handed to | 


the sentinel. One warm summer day she had managed to pass the 
guard unseen and come right up to the kitchen window. As she 


handed the bottle to me, she looked around anxiously and whis- | 


pered, “My husband listened to the radio and heard the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was praying for you, Bishop!” Then 


she ran. I was no longer altogether alone, for my solitude was | 
filled with strange and paradoxical communion. I felt how the 


other churches and their members bore us up, bore up our 
church. When the B.B.C. sent its radio messages out over the 


world and told what happened in Holland, Czechoslovakia, | 


Greece, or elsewhere, these ether waves started the waves of 
prayer in the hearts of hundreds of thousands of Christian lis- 
teners. The evil which was wrought was used by God as His 
creative means of establishing His communion among men. 

Or imagine how we felt in Norway when, in secret and at 
great risk, we received illegal messages from other churches. I 


see a woman coming with her knitting and a large ball of wool. | 


Inside the ball is the German Catholic Bishop von Galen’s latest 
fearless pastoral letter, or perhaps Bishop Wurm’s latest sermon, 
which she warily produces from the ball. Another time she 
brings the Swedish Bishop Aulén’s last speech, or the report of 
a service at Westminster Abbey where Norway was mentioned. 


We read and were fired by the words, our hearts beat for our | 
friends—also those in enemy countries—and we prayed for them. | 
It was the one, militant Sancta Ecclesia which disregards national | 


frontiers. 


There are, then, such forces in this terrible world. Evil days | 


had to come that God might open our eyes to His good forces, 
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forces which were active in the communion of Christians. 

But responsibility follows from having seen these forces. 
Vision implies obligation. 

We must remember that responsibility cannot be forced 

on anyone. Archbishop Séderblom used to speak of “the joy of 
responsibility.” This joy comes only when the feeling of respon- 
: sibility arises as a matter of course, when we cannot act other- 
| wise. It springs from experience which God makes inspiring. And 
} these things that we have experienced are nothing if not an in- 
{ spiration to ecumenical communion. Therefore this responsibility 
t should now awaken in all of us. 
Our experience is also inspiring because the world’s misery 
| today is greater than any of us had foreseen. Want of food is not 
| the only difficulty. Want of thinking is at least as serious. What 
outlook has the world of today to offer its youth? We have 
gained power and lost ideas. There are many who incline to the 
} notion that we are living in the last days of the world, and an 
eschatological mood is suggested. 

One must be careful not to use the term eschatological in a 
| human, secular sense. Then it means merely the end of the world, 
} and it is permeated with the hopelessness which gives men and 
} women a grim, devil-may-care attitude which paralyzes duties 
and responsibilities. Christ lived in an eschatological atmosphere. 
| To Him, as to His Father, a thousand years were as one day. But 
j} to Him and to His apostles the thought of the last day was a 
| source of joy. Their watchword was not “Destruction is com- 
j ing!” but “The Lord is coming!” It was not “Now all becomes 
i without meaning and purpose” but “Now life is at last really 
I acquiring both purpose and meaning.” 
| Unfortunately there have been certain Christian groups who, 
: suddenly seized by the notion that the last day was approaching, 
have exhibited to the world a false eschatology. In Norway, too, 
) we have had such cases. The groups in question laid down all 
: their earthly work, left their homes and everything, and retired 
} into the wilderness to await the hour of the Lord. Compare with 
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this the attitude of Jesus Christ. Regarding the last days He gives 
the watchword: “Work while it is day. The night cometh when 
no man can work.” Christ’s eschatology means joy and work 
for the kingdom until God takes the matter in His hand. This tells 
us that it means something to God—that it is a help toward His 
attaining His ends—that we work with all our strength and with | 
great joy as long as another morning dawns. The eschatological | 
atmosphere in the world of today is charged with hopelessness 
and disappointment because we did not attain the ends we | 
dreamed of during the war and because the war has been fol- | 
lowed by so much evil and wickedness. Against all this Chris- 
tianity must lift the standards of joy, work, and hope. We can do 
this in the confident belief that when God’s call comes, life shall 
have meaning. Eternity begins where Christ enters the working _ 
day. 

Today the various experiences of wartime appear to clash. 
This is not the case when seen from a Christian point of view. 
Then they declare to us that in the end evil, whether in the dia- 
bolical shape of power or in the hopelessness of despair, must 
yield to the forces of God. The Lord can become strong in the 
weak. When spiritual power stood in mortal combat against 
physical power, the prospect was often hopeless enough. We 
prayed, we believed, we hoped, and we suffered. Humanly speak- 
ing it was hope against hope. But in our conscience God’s mighty 
words were heard: I am the Lord of life and death. And then the 
hour of deliverance arrived. It is the spiritual experience of the — 
war which today brings us both obligation and inspiration. Today | 
again things may look hopeless. No one knows for sure what may | 
come. No one can today give a scientific demonstration of how 
we shall attain to a new and better world. We have not been | 
delivered from fear. So much the better. Our experience tallies | 
with God’s Word and declares that His direction of our life is 
of use. He helps in the long years when nothing else seems to be | 
of any use. As far as peace is concerned, we are today thrown | 
back to the wrong side of the Stalingrad epoch and hope: can | 
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no longer be nourished with facts. Maybe we shall be plunged 
} still deeper into pessimism with regard to the healing and uniting 
of nations and the peace of mankind. So much the more joyfully 
Shall the churches lift the standard of Christ and under that ensign 
) seek the practical realization, day by day, of His will and His plan 
| regarding us human beings. 

Something of this plan and inspiration we find: First, the 
} call of the churches to a united spiritual effort for the gospel and 
) for the life of society—as the war pointed the way for us. Second, 
fin the inspiration to go in for right as God’s call to re-establish 
in human form that divine sovereignty which is above all mun- 
}dane national sovereignty, and which liberates the nations for 
| international co-operation, at the same time as it binds them to the 
i transcendental. Third, in the inspiration to solidarity with all the 
life of the people, social and spiritual, to struggle for the common 
| “daily bread” for both body and soul, to battle against egoism in 
ourselves and in others. Fourth, in the inspiration to defend the 
| rights of man against the notion of an exclusive right for the vic- 
torious, and in that way vindicate God’s righteousness which can 
jnever be divided from His love. Fifth, in the inspiration to be 
‘faithful to God’s Word, the confession of the church, and to the 
common content of God’s good tidings, by whatever voice it is 
; proclaimed: “Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. Unto 
}you is born this day a Saviour who shall deliver His people from 
their sins.” 

| To be the world’s churches today is dangerous. It is danger- 
/ous—not because we must be prepared for a reaction from the 
} good will experienced during the war, nor because there are such 
»small chances for ideal forces as they are manifested in the Chris- 
‘tian faith, but because we have such a tremendous inspiration be- 
/hind us, and before us the call to realize it in our utmost endeavor 
for our own people and the peoples of all the world. 


| 
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By Paur J. Hou 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvama | 


Tue cuurcu of Jesus Christ is at another crucial point in human | 


history. 
The world, having lost its hold on its spiritual center, God, 
is literally being torn asunder by the centrifugal forces at work 


within it. The end is destruction. There are not a few who are | 
prophesying that the end is near. To stay the evil day, the world | 


is making gigantic efforts to find anew a center—the United 
Nations, tor example—in the hope that centripetal forces may 
come into play to bring a degree of cohesion into the threatening 
chaos, a measure of unity into the disruptive disunity. It may or 
may not succeed. But even if it should succeed, its success will 
be temporary; for its center, unless it be God, is an eccentric 
center that will again, in the swing of time, set up centrifugal 
forces which will destroy it. The world apart from God is a 
doomed world. 


The same is true of the individual man, who, with the bil- | 


lions of others like him, constitutes this world. His true center, 
too, is God. Once he loses this and substitutes some other for it, 


his destiny is sure—disintegration, degeneration, destruction. A 


man apart from God is a doomed man. 


God desires neither the death of the sinner nor the destruc- | 
tion of the world. His desire is to save. But He cannot save—such | 


is the inherent nature of a man and the inherent nature of the 


world of men—without bringing them abidingly into their true | 


center, Himself. They must be in God to be saved. There is no 
other permanent salvation. 


That they can be—in a sense, are—in God is the glorious | 
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burden of the gospel. It heralds forth to doomed men and to 
| doomed mankind the glad good-tidings that in and through Jesus 
Christ, unique Son of God, they are—and can become what they 
| are—sons of God also. 

Now, the church of Jesus Christ is the fellowship of the 
gospel. It was created by the gospel; it has been sustained and 
/maintained by the gospel; it is empowered and enabled by the 
gospel. The gospel is its being, its life, its strength. The church 
| which today has come to another crucial point in human history 
)is, then, the gospel embedded and embodied in a fellowship of 
human beings who believe it, accept it, trust it, live it, express it, 
proclaim it. This church—and God knows no other—has a single 
concern: to gospelize, to evangelize, every man and all men, until 
all, all who will, come into its fellowship of the gospel and there 
| find themselves in God, sons of God, their life centered in God. 
| Everything in the church’s life is controlled, or should be con- 
j trolled, by this its one concern. Worship, education, pastoral 
| care, counseling, social service, recreation, social pronouncement, 
) political action, and whatever else—all are, when they are what 
j they are intended to be, expressions of the fellowship of the 
‘gospel and instruments of this fellowship in evangelization. 

The church is keenly aware of the fact that in this crucial 

day evangelism is a primary responsibility. It is aware, too, that 
there is a tremendous urgency about its fulfilling its responsibility. 
| Churches are taking actions; church boards are setting up pro- 
l grams; specialists are working out techniques; literature in abun- 
| dance is coming from the presses; vast areas are being combed 
for prospectives; visitors in large numbers are being hand-picked 
hand instructed; commissioning services are being held, visits to 
‘the nonchurched are multiplied; classes for instruction in church 
membership are conducted for the newly won, and the churches 
’ are adding members. Evangelism has become a movement, a 
| large-scale movement, a movement that is sweeping the churches. 
Good as the movement is, its has three major weaknesses, 
‘which must be overcome if the evangelism of the church is to 
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attain maximum effectiveness in the precarious situation in which | 
the church today finds itselt. In the first place, there is too much | 
emphasis on what may be called the machinery of evangelism. 
In the second place, there is too little insight into the reasons why _ 
men are outside the Christian faith and fold. And in the third | 
place, there is within the movement a lack of certain funda- | 
mentals without which it cannot be ultimately successful. 

Too much emphasis is laid on externals, on machinery—on, 
for instance, numerical goals, seasonal efforts, selected personnel, | 
classification of workers, instruction in techniques, methods of 
reporting, and the like. These may be necessary, even important, 
but they are secondary. All men are to be sought, not fifty or 
five hundred. The unsaved are there all year round, and so is the | 
gospel; and believers are at all times and in all places to be wit-_ 
nesses of the gospel to the unsaved. Some church members 
undoubtedly have greater competency than have others; but all, 
without exception, have had it laid on their consciences to bear 
their testimony. Businessmen may have easier access to business- 
men, and factory girls to factory girls; but fishermen have won 
government officials, artisans their masters, and factory girls” 
women of culture. One might go on. Evangelism is not a matter 
of numbers, times, places, age, sex, station, approaches, records. 
Too much energy is spent on soul-saving setups; and the setups 
do not save souls. The evangelistic movement needs greater | 
spiritual depth. 

There is too little insight into the reasons why men are | 
outside the Christian faith and fold. On the one hand, the prob- 
lem is often treated very superficially, as though men are outside 
because they are too far from the nearest church, or too poorly 
dressed to attend, or too tired to participate, or too poor to give | 
what is expected, and so on. On the other hand, it is sometimes | 
treated more profoundly, though not much more helpfully, with | 
the cover-all generalization “sin.” The first answer does not get 
to the roots of the problem. The second gets to the roots, but is 
not sufficiently differentiating. Undoubtedly sin underlies, but | 
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not necessarily only the unbeliever’s sin; the sin of believers, the 
_ sin of the churches, the sin of the church may also be responsible. 
| And if it is true that sin underlies unbelief and aloofness from the 
church, it is equally, though differently, true that sin underlies 
belief and membership in the church. Evangelism, if it is to be 
| effective, must understand both profoundly and precisely why 
; people are not in the Christian faith and the Christian fold. 
The limitations of this article do not permit a thorough anal- 
| ysis. It must suffice here to say, without proof, that the follow- 
| Ing are among the more cogent reasons why men are outside the 
| Christian faith and fellowship: ; 
| 1) Ignorance of Christ, Christianity, and the church 
2) Misunderstanding of one or more of these 
3) Unhappy experiences with churches and church mem- 
bers 
4) Unwillingness to meet Christianity’s requirements 
5) Satisfactions elsewhere 
Each of these categories accounts for many millions of unsaved, 
unchurched souls. If the church is effectively to engage in evan- 
} gelism, it must have a program which will take full cognizance 
| of these profound problems. Nothing less than a solution to these 
j will meet the need. People cannot be won unless they are thor- 
oughly informed about the really vital realities and values of the 
Christian faith and life, unless they come to a genuine under- 
standing of these, unless they have truly satisfying experiences in 
) their contacts with the church and its members, unless these ex- 
! periences are so satisfying that they will be dissatisfied with lesser 
é satisfactions elsewhere and will be willing to make whatever 
‘sacrifices the higher satisfactions may entail. 
| If modern evangelism is to meet these fundamental needs, it 
) must have certain things which are, to a considerable extent, new 
i lacking. Three of these will be discussed briefly. In reality, they 
|are more or less one. 
The first is a burning, passionate, consuming conviction that 
‘the realities of the Christian faith are realities, that they are the 
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supreme values in the whole of life, and that people who do not | 
have them are really lost. Theoretically, to be sure, the church has | 
such a conviction; it is set forth in its creeds, confessions, litur- 
gies, hymns, prayers, and what not. But it does not become flesh | 


and blood; it does not find incarnation in the churches and in 


church members; it does not walk the highways and byways of | 


life manifesting forth its glory, it does not give itself even unto 
death that men be drawn to it. 


The second is a corporate church life that differs radically | 
from any other kind of corporate life known to man. How can | 


it be other than radically different? Is it conceivable that having 
God in Christ and not so having Him or not having Him at all 


can yield the same results? Is it conceivable that a group possess- 
ing the gospel of redemption and another entirely without it can | 


be alike? There must be a difference, a radical difference. This dif- 


ference cannot lie merely in the realm of ideas. Ideas, when they — 


are really accepted, change life, change living. The gospel must be- 
come incarnate in the Christian community, must find expression 
in a living communal life. The church, the congregation, the fel- 
lowship of believers ought to embody the divine love for people, 
and ought to catch up people into this love and hold them in it 
until they there find the ultimate satisfactions of life. Further, 
this difference cannot lie merely in certain selected areas of liv- 


ing, like public worship and religious education and charitable 


work among the needy. The whole of life must be encompassed. 


This modern organizational church life, where people who are | 
members do not even know one another, where joys and sor-_ 


rows are not shared, where there is almost complete indifference 
to others’ needs and problems, where lonely souls come lonely 


and go lonely, where sin-burdened souls hear God’s forgiveness | 
but cannot receive it from “God’s people’”—how can this bring | 


to people high satisfactions? Corporate church life must become 
something other than institutionalism, traditionalism, formalism, 
ceremonialism; it must become fellowship, inspiration, encourage- 
ment, guidance, strength, help for the whole of life. And in all 
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this God in Christ must be at the vital center of it. 

The third is the extension of this into the world community 
) outside. The Spirit of God desires and seeks admittance, not only 
mto the church, but into the whole of life. God’s purposes are 
| to be done, His power is to be utilized, and His peace is to come 
jin all areas of human living. His will is not limited to believers, 
sto church people; it is universal. His truths are as applicable in 
} politics, or education, or industry, as they are in “church life.” 
! The spirit and life of the church are to be a leaven to leaven the 
} whole lump. The church must therefore carry its divine insights 
finto all areas of human living. This it can do only through its 
membership, when this membership has attained the conviction 
jthat the realities of Christian faith are the ultimately supreme 
| values of life, and when this membership in its own corporate life 
i has found its supreme satisfactions. It is not at all a matter of the 
church’s sponsoring certain political concepts, or of the church’s 
| trying to set up certain types of organization in industry, or of 
j the church’s lobbying for certain kinds of social legislation, or of 
j the church’s doing anything else of the sort. It is a matter of 
| church people carrying their convictions and the life they have 
‘learned in their churches over into everyday living—into their 
} schools, their offices, their shops, their unions, their clubs, their 
| places of recreation. Here the unchurched could see the differ- 
tence faith in Christ and membership in His church make. They 
‘would at least not be ignorant of the fact that Christians are dif- 
tferent; they would at least understand that, whatever it is that 
ithe church possesses, it possesses something that lifts living to 
higher levels; they would at least see that church people find 
isatisfactions in their church life; they would at least see that 
(these satisfactions are great enough to make church people pay 
|gladly what these satisfactions cost. How much more persuasive 
‘such extension of the church’s life into the life of the outside 
bcommunity than any campaign for church members! 
The church of Jesus Christ is at another crucial point in 
jhuman history. Over it is God, loving infinitely and seeking end- 
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lessly His ignorant, ununderstanding, disappointed, disillusioned, | 
selfish, obstinate, rebellious, sinful children. For them He has’ 
given Himself to the uttermost, that they, their sins atoned for, 
and forgiven, may turn, and return to Him. Upon them He has 

poured out, and is ever ready to pour out, His own divine Spirit, 

that He may work within them, that they may be moved by | 
Him to seek, and find, and commune with Him. Around it, the | 
church, are people—people who, individually and corporately, 
have lost their vital center, God. For want of Him they are | 
deteriorating, degenerating, disintegrating, facing doom. They | 
need, whether they know it or not, a gospel. They need the 

gospel, the gospel that in Christ their individual lives and their 
corporate life can be recentered in God. And the church has it, 

has it from God, has it for these people, has it to give. But it can) 
give it only by incarnating it—incarnating it in its individual 
members, incarnating it in its fellowship, incarnating it out in the 
world where men live. 

This is evangelism. Not programs and techniques—incar- | 
nation of the gospel is evangelism. Not preaching missions and 
committee visitations—incarnation of the gospel is evangelism. 
Not anything else, only this, incarnation of the gospel, is. 
evangelism. 
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